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Herne’s Epee looked to Cosmo on 
his return as it had often looked to 
him on his coming home from college, 
but yet wider, stiller, more full of 
meaning, appealing to something in 
him far deeper than admiration of 
wild scenery or love of the beautiful. 
The austere desolate beauty of the 


hills was to him as the beauty of the 
sea is to those “in whose ears the sea- 
shell will murmur till they die,” and 
the little populous valley nestling in 
their embrace had the subtle name- 


less charm of home. And yet it 
seemed to him that he could under- 
stand Edmund’s mingled feelings, 
the compound of hatred and of 
yearning remembrance that must 
keep Herne’s Edge in his thoughts 
night and day. Wronged, exiled, 
country-bred and pent in the city, 
smarting under the recollection of an 
unhappy youth, but looking back 
upon youthful ease and freedom from 
care as a Paradise from which he had 
been driven,—how could he remember, 
or love, or hate, with any comfort or 
consistency ¢ 

Cosmo would have liked to speak 
his mind to the Squire on the night 
of his arrival, but did not, and told 
himself that he was taking the time 
to reconsider his decision. What he 
was really doing was recalling the 
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dusty desolation of Burton Road : 
Edmund’s handsome harassed face, 
with that hunted look that was so 
despairing while it lasted, though it 
vanished so quickly ; Margaret, with all 
her youth and beauty worn away by 
care ; and the little helpless ones who 
were at once their joy and their most 
gnawing anxiety. 

Thinking of these things and plan- 
ning how to describe and plead so as 
to make his father see what he had 
seen, Cosmo let two days go by. On 
the third evening he somewhat 
formally and solemnly asked his 
father’s leave to speak. Mr. Heron 
consented, and led the way to the 
library. If he guessed that some- 
thing momentous was coming, his 
manner at least gave no sign of it 
as he seated himself in his accustomed 
chair. 

It was not easy to try to work upon 
the emotions that might be concealed 
behind that inflexible face. Cosmo 
loved it, but he looked away from it 
as he began to speak, drawing his in- 
spiration rather from the fire that, sum- 
mer or winter, always burned in that 
old-fashioned grate. Plain narrative, 
he thought, might serve his purpose 
best, but there was something to be 
said by way of preface. “I gave your 
message to Edmund, father,” he 
began. “He fully understood that 
you had told me no more than I had 
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heard from him already, and he added 
nothing whatever to that.” 

“ T knew it,” said Mr. Heron com- 
posedly, and said no more. Cosmo 
drew a long breath, and began with his 
tirst view of Number Fifteen, Burton 
Road, from the outside, and all that 
its interior had shown and taught 
him. 

He told it well, with something of 
the facility which, employed on paper, 
made even his natural modesty 
believe that he might some day write 
what people -might care to read, and 
with a touch of pathos and indigna- 
tion that was purely personal and 
came straight from the heart. But 
Mr. Heron listened with disconcerting 
calmness, and for a moment or two 
after Cosmo had ended said nothing 
whatever, which was the most dis- 
concerting reply possible. At last, in 
answer to his son’s appealing in- 
diguant glance, he spoke. “ It must 
be very uncomfortable for them. I 
know little of town life, but I should 
judge that with decent management 


they might be more comfortable on 
what I allow them, quite apart from 


any effort of Edmund’s. But it is 
distinctly his own affair. If he wishes 
to be better off he has only to agree 
to the terms I offer. He has already 
a larger allowance than most young 
men in his position would have ; but 
I am willing to give him more, and 
to cripple myself and you by doing 
so, if he will at once consent to my 
terms.” 

“ And sell his birthright!” said 
Cosmo hotly. 

“He has forfeited it already,” 
answered his father sternly, then 
checked himself, as if he were on 
the point of saying too much. “That 
is my ultimatum, at any rate; and 
there is no more to be said. I under- 
stand your generous desire that I 
should see his—family, and judge 
of them for myself; but I decline 
to do so. I decline to have the 
question complicated by mere matters 
of sentiment. I allow them more 
than enough to keep them from want ; 
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and how they live upon it is no con- 
cern of mine, or yours.” 

“T have made it my concern,” said 
Cosmo in a low, even tone; and then 
he too was silent, while his father 
would have preferred argument or 
protestation. 

‘“My resolve is taken,” said Mr. 
Heron after a long interval. “In 
money matters I will deal as liberally 
as I can ; I have always dealt liberally 
by him. But if I can help it he shall 
never be my heir, and he knows why. 
It is a matter altogether between him 
and me.” 

“It might be so if I were not next 
in the line, or if you were prepared 
to cut me out of the succession also, 
and let the estate go to our cousins 
in Nottinghamshire. Will you agree 
to that if Edmund agrees to your 
terms?” 

* And let Herne’s Edge pass from 
the Herons after six hundred years ? 
No! If I cared so little for the old 
place as that, Edmund might reign 
here after me and welcome. I must 
have an heir who will carry on both 
the name and the family traditions— 
in fact, you /” 

“Then you drive me to say that 
I cannot in honour take Edmund's 
place without more cause than has 
been shown me yet. Unless you can 
and will tell me of some good reason 
against it, 1 must leave you and cast 
in my lot with him, and help him to 
bear the consequences of your—in- 
justice.” 

Mr. Heron rose to his feet, and 
walked two or three times up and 
down the room before replying. He 
might well have been offended, but 
he did not seem so, only surprised and 
deep in thought. ‘* Edmund is a very 
clever man,” he said meditatively after 
a moment, ‘‘cleverer than I thought. 
I wonder where he got it from. And 
so you are going to champion him 
that way? You had better take a 
week or two to think it over, Cosmo.” 

“TI have already considered it 
thoroughly, upon such information as 

possess.” 
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“Are you sure of that? Or have 
you not. merely been thinking how 
poor they are, and how pretty and 
soft-spoken Edmund’s low-born wife 
is, and how much more luxurious our 
life here is than theirs? As for in- 
formation I can give you no more, 
and you will certainly get none from 
him.” 

“Then it seems to me that I have 
no choice ; that is all.’’ 

“IT will give you this choice. Take 
your year of travel at once. You 
will see more of the world; you will 
know better when it is over how to 
judge of men and motives. Then see 
Edmund again, and if you still think 
it necessary it will not be too late to 
take his side and fight his battles. 
You can do little enough for him now, 
though you may easily succeed in 
making yourself supremely uncomfort- 
able.” 

“T can at least decline to be com- 
fortable at his expense ; and I should 
feel that to be the case travelling as 
much as here at home. No, father,— 
thank you. I know that you mean 
most kindly by me, if not by him ; 
but in this I must judge for myself.” 

Cosmo had risen and was standing 
by the mantelpiece, not looking ag- 
gressively resolute, but patiently re- 
gretful. And his father paused near 
him in his walk up and down, looking 
him in the eyes with a kind of loving 
anger. ‘‘I suppose I have half ex- 
pected this ever since I knew that you 
had seen Edmund again. If you had 
more trust in me than in him it might 
be better for us both ; and it is not 
more than perhaps I have a right to 
look for, in the circumstances. But 
on the other hand it would show a 
readiness to be persuaded to your own 
interest that perhaps I should not 
care to see.”’ 

“Tam left so utterly in the dark,” 
said Cosmo more wistfully than re- 
sentfully. “ What is there for me 
but just to do what seems to me 
right ?”’ 

“Just so! 
me | 


And so you will leave 


Well, I can wait. I am an old 
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man; but I am very tough, and we 
ave a long-lived race. At my age one 
grudges a year or two out of the few 
that are left, but I think I can wait 
till the wheel turns and you come 
back to me.” 

“Tam driven to seem ungrateful,” 
said Cosmo, with a sort of passion. 
“Tt looks as if I forgot all the past,— 
all my duty as a son; but I do not. 
You have only to soften towards 
Edmund, to be even fair to him,—and 
I am yours again, to do just what yon 
like with.” 

“Tn fact, we are parted till you or 
I have changed, my lad,” said his 
father with a melancholy smile. 
“Without doubting your firmness, 
Cosmo, I think that you will change 
first. All Task is that you will not 
hold out for the sake of obstinacy 
after you have begun to suspect that 
you are wrong. But recollect that I 
have not so many years to play with 
as you have. And meanwhile I know 
you will be glad to remember that | 
am not angry with you, that I under- 
stand your motives and to a certain 
extent sympathise with them. You 
set yourself against me, and you must 
take the consequences ; but you are 
my own dear son, worthy of yourself, 
and of me, and of the good old name.”’ 


That night, in the solitude of his 
own room, Cosmo reviewed his position 
with a little surprise and a sort of 
mental dizziness. 

He did not regret what he had done 
and was going to do. Every word he 
had said he had meant, and would 
abide by; but things had not turned 
out quite as he had expected, for all 
that. He could not fail to know that 
he was the person his father loved 
best in the world. His whole life had 
taught him that. It did not need 
much of the natural egotism of youth 
to make him feel that he was using a 
very powerful threat when he spoke 
of leaving his father’s side and casting 
in his lot with Edmund. He had not 
been able to help feeling that this 
would bring his father in some degree 
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to reason, and would make him, if not 
alter his conduct to Edmund, at least 
give some sort of reason for it that 
might make things a little clearer. 
Like Frank Osbaldistone before him, 
he was a little disconcerted by the 
ease with which his father cut the tie 
between them and let him go. It 
could not, and did not, make him 
doubt his father’s affection ; but for 
the moment it seemed to cast a kind 
of doubt over his conception of his 
own character. He had thought that 
his father would have recognised in 
him a firmness like his own, and 
would have perceived that a breach 
between two such natures must be a 
serious matter. But no; it seemed 
that the Squire could easily part with 
him, in smiling confidence that a year 
or two at most would bring him back 
in an altered mind. 

And then there was the important 
question of ways and means. Cosmo 
had not the audacity to suggest that 
his father should continue his allow- 
ance while he went his own way ; but 
if Mr. Heron should decide not to do 
so, it would place him in a serious 
ditticulty. He had a legacy from his 
godfather which brought him in about 
fifty pounds a year, and this his father 
had been accustomed to supplement 
with double the sum. If the hundred 
a year ceased it would need all his 
efforts at first simply to support him- 
self; and his going over to Edmund’s 
side might indeed be valuable as a 
protest, but would serve no practical 
purpose. His mother had indeed 
been always willing to give him money, 
but he had never asked her for any, 
in the instinctive knowledge that she 
would regard the occasion as a kind 
of triumph over her husband. And 
whether she would give him what 
would indirectly go to Edmund’s 
benefit was more than doubtful. 

He pondered the matter a long time, 
sitting in his cushioned window-seat, 
looking through the open window into 
the scented dimness of the summer 
night. The wind, which up there is 
seldom still, sighed among the trees as 
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if it had come from far and had a story 
that it could not tell. Every breath, 
every faint half-audible sound appealed 
to memories that began with his first 
day of conscious life, and to feelings 
and instincts that perhaps dated back 
further still. For the time it seemed 
to him that it would cost him more to 
leave Herne’s Edge than even to leave 
his father. 

But the die was cast. If he re- 
gretted, it was as one regrets the 
inevitable, with no thought or wish 
that it might be otherwise. His eyes 
strained themselves to trace each 
familiar outline as if it had been that 
of a face he loved, and in his heart he 
named with a yearning pleasure every 
one of the great gray hills that all 
night kept their watch around the 
little sleeping town. But Paradise 


would have been no Paradise to him 
while one who had a better right to it 
was excluded ; and he began to count 
the days till he should leave Herne’s 
Edge with a feeling that the more 
the parting made his heart ache the 


better it would be to get it over. 

He must see his mother and Emily 
before he went, and run the gauntlet 
of their surprise and disapproval. 
Even Emily, on the strength of being 
a married woman, would probably 
take upon herself to advise and dis- 
approve. With that Cosmo fell into 
a self-analytical mood, and wondered 
whether, if Jem Brotherton had not 
come a-wooing to the Edge, and there 
had been a prospect of that coming to 
pass which he fancied his father had 
desired for them,—whether in that 
case he himself would have been quite 
so ready to take up Edmund’s cause, 
and leave Emily, as well as home, 
behind. 

“It would be ‘to consider too 
curiously’ to consider that,” he said 
to himself at last. ‘“ The rights of 
the case would be just where they are 
now, and IJ ought to be very thankful 
that the decision was not made any 
harder for me. As for the rest, a 
fellow who never found out that he 
might have cared for her till she was 
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wooed, and all but married, is likely 
to be consoled with humiliating 


rapidity ; and I may very safely go 
and see her in her new home to-mor- 
row,—especially as it will be to say 
good-bye.” 


CHAPTER VIII. - 


* Wuo do you think has been here!”’ 
asked Evelyn Armitage on a dull 
November afternoon as Mrs. Ingleby 
entered her own comfortable drawing- 
room. 

“Cosmo Heron; I met him at the 
corner of the street, and was never 
more surprised in my life. He says 
he is living in London now and very 
busy. Did you make him explain 
himself at all?” 

The younger lady smiled, and did 
not answer for a moment. Her 
visitor perhaps had not been sorry to 
find her alone, and had said a good 
deal that she could not well repeat, 
though it had not precisely been 
spoken in confidence. His enthusiasm 
for his brother’s cause, for his brother’s 
beautiful wife and helpless little ones, 
his loving, regretful estrangement 
from his father, his yearning after his 
native wilds, and his keen delight in 
the vivid life and varied interests of a 
great city,—all these she had under- 
stood ; but she was not going to talk 
about them, even to Mrs. Ingleby, old 
friend of the family as she might 
be. 

“TI believe he has found some 
literary work to do,” she answered 
at last. “But he was very modest 
about it, and would not promise to 
let us see any of his writings.” 

“Literary work!” said Mrs. 
Ingleby. “I suppose that means 
writing for the papers. But I should 
like to know how his parents have 
allowed him to set up for himself 
in town at his age and lodge where 
he is lodging. If his father consents 
I suppose his mother can’t forbid him ; 
but 1 should have thought she would 
have bribed him to stay, if she had 
had to mortgage her house to do it.” 
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* Possibly Mr. Cosmo Heron’s price 
is not easy to ascertain,’ answered 
Evelyn. ‘He seems to be here, as 
far as I can make out, to take his 
brother’s part, and specially to cham- 
pion his brother’s wife.” 

Mrs. Ingleby drew a long breath 
that in a man would have been a 
whistle. “Is that it? What a blow 
for Janet! Well, that’s what comes 
of households being divided,—three 
against two and two against three. 
Those two have fought for that young 
man all his life, and played him off 
one against the other, and now he 
turns against both of them,—and serve 
them right, I suppose. ‘Tell me what 
he says of this sister-in-law of his.” 

Evelyn had all the while intended 
to give her own version of what 
the young man had said on that 
point. And she so gave it that Mrs. 
Ingleby came to a resolution, which 
she at once announced. ‘ My dear, 
I shall go and call upon her. If she 
is what he says it will be no more 
than right, and Janet Heron can’t 
eat me, if she is annoyed. No doubt 
he may have been taken in,—nothing 
is easier than for a woman like that 
to take in a young man—but at my 
time of life she'll do me no harm, and 
I ought to be able to find her out. 
For the sake of the boy,—who really 
seems to be a nice boy, though as 
eccentric as all the Herons—somebody 
ought to see how things really are.” 


Meanwhile Cosmo was making his 
way home to Canonbury, chiefly on 
foot, and thinking of many things. 

If any one had asked him whether 
he was happy in this new world he 
would have answered quite honestly 
that he did not know; that the stir 
and stress of life were better on the 
whole than happiness. At his for- 
tunate age a kind of visionary home- 
sickness and a feeling of exile are not 
at all incompatible with happiness. 
And his discovery that Mrs. James 
Brotherton was no longer the little 
playmate he had loved and lost, and 
for whom he had momentarily accused 
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himself of entertaining a grand pas- 
sion, had shown him at any rate that 
he was free, and that freedom had 
great advantages. He had scorned 
himself in the first place for not 
knowing his own mind sooner, and 
then for not being broken-hearted ; 
but after all an unbroken heart was 
a more agreeable possession, and life 
was full of new excitements and in- 
terests that left him little time for 
thinking of himself. 

The inevitable discomforts of his 
way of life he did not feel now as 
acutely as he would later, when 
novelty no longer distracted his 
attention from them. Pain one 
must grow used to before it becomes 
bearable; but discomfort is like ill- 
fitting harness, and chafes the more 
the longer it is worn. A young man 
who has been waited upon all his 
life finds cheap furnished lodgings 
at first a sort of desert island where 
he expects nothing, and where his 
own shifts and contrivances are even 
rather amusing. Cheap lodgings 
need not have been Cosmo’s fate, 
though his small literary ventures 
had brought him in little or nothing 
but hopes at present, since his father 
had gravely intimated that he would 
continue his allowance as heretofore, 
and his mother would gladly have 
supplied him with unlimited sums 
on the understanding that Edmund 
was not to profit by them. Mrs. 
Heron had at first been most grieved 
and indignant on hearing of the 
young man’s resolution; but on re- 
flecting that he was defying her 
husband as well as herself she was 
in a measure consoled, and only re- 
gretted that he should be so obstinate 
as to insist on joining Edmund instead 
of going abroad at once. 

Cosmo accepted his father’s help 
frankly, knowing that the Squire 
would exact no impossible pledges, 
and feeling that there was a_ kind 
of poetical justice in his being thus 
indirectly obliged to do a little more 
for Edmund. His mother’s grief and 
wrath he soothed and put aside, 
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quietly ignoring her attempts to bribe 
him into seeking his own comfort. 
And so he had come to town, and 
settled down in a locality where 
comfort, in the sense in which he 
had been used to understand the 
word, was unknown. It was equally 
unknown in Edmund’s house, and all 
that he could do in a delicate and 
unobtrusive manner seemed little 
enough to improve matters. 

And now, as Cosmo’s experience 
increased, he began to feel certain 
doubts and misgivings that made him 
uneasy in his championship, though 
they could not come near to shaking 
his resolve. 

It was natural enough that Edmund 
should hate his work, brought up as 
he had been with little idea that he 
would ever need to work for bread ; 
but surely it was beneath him to 
talk of it so much and to do so 
little. And it was natural enough 
that the necessity for economy should 
press hardly on him considering all 
the peculiar circumstances, but that 
could not excuse him for perpetually 
preaching economy and never prac- 
tising it. Cosmo, could not disguise 
from himself, now that he was 
learning by experience how poor 
men did live and ought to live, that 
Edmund was extravagant. It was 
easy to pity and excuse him, but it 
was not possible to deny the fact. 
Without at all wishing to pry, Cosmo 
had learned one or two important 
facts,—the amount of Edmund’s 
allowance, the rent of the house in 
Burton Road, and various smaller 
details—and an almost involuntary 
calculation made him certain that 
the little household, and especially 
the feminine portion of it, was far 
more pinched and uncomfortable than 
it had any business to be. Unwillingly 
he was forced to this conclusion, 
fighting against it at every step; 
and the effort to put it away, or to 
understand and excuse Edmund, filled 
every corner of his mind that was 
not already occupied by his literary 
ventures, which were important 
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enough to him, though he quite 
realised that they were of little im- 
portance to any one else. 

He was still some distance from 
Burton Road ; the fog was turning to 
a cold drizzling rain, and the pavement 
was greasy and unpleasant beyond 
description. But Cosmo trudged on in 
utter indifference, and it was not even 
by a conscious exercise of economy 
that he refrained from taking a han- 
som. Hansoms had not abounded on 
the wild moorland round Herne’s 
Edge; but mist and rain had, and 
had come to be regarded as evils that 
could not be cured but might very 
easily be endured. 

Nevertheless he almost uttered an 
exclamation of dismay as before him 
through the mist and mud he saw a 
slim figure that he knew, and quick- 
ening his steps overtook Althea 
Randolph. She had a small umbrella 
but no cloak, and was much encum- 
bered between the womanly length of 
her skirts and a large portfolio that 
she carried under her arm. As she 


turned with a startled look on being 
addressed, that changed to a look of 
relief as she saw who it was, Cosmo 
saw a piteous expression in her clear 
eyes that perhaps was partly the 
work of his imagination, for in reality 
she minded wind and wet very little 


more than he did himself. ‘“ What a 
day for you to be out!” he said, in- 
dignantly, taking the portfolio from 
her. “I wonder Margaret allows it.” 
“Poor Margaret! Do you think she 
could stop me even if she would?” 
“Then Edmund ought to interfere. 
You are getting quite wet. Here !— 
if I hold the umbrella like this, and 
you take hold of my arm, I think you 
will get all the shelter it is capable 
of. There never seems to be a vehicle 
of any sort passing along this road, 
and you have nearly a mile to go still.” 
“Tt is not a national calamity if a 
woman gets a little damp,” said Althea 
quite meekly, for his indignation 
seemed to be partly directed against 
her “And one must contrive some- 
times to be independent of weather.”’. 
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“The best way to be independent 
of it is to stay quietly in the house.” 

“T don’t call that being independent 
of it. And when people have music- 
lessons, they expect them to be regu- 
lar.” 

“T didn’t know you were taking 
music-lessons.” 

“T don’t; I give them. Didn't you 
know that?” 

“No; L—I beg your pardon. lL 
know you play quite well enough to 
give lessons instead of receiving them, 
but I,——-Do you give them every 
week ?” 

“ Every day, and sometimes two or 
three a day. I have kept myself in 
that way ever since I left school. I 
believe there is not a music-teacher in 
Canonbury of my age who has more 
engagements.” 

There was a little modest pride in 
her tone, but her companion only 
answered by an unintelligible exclama- 
tion that sounded like anger, and 
turned his head to look after a han- 
som that was looming dimly through 
the fog. “1 wonder if that is empty,” 
he said, and went on to murmur some- 
thing about a scandalous state of 
things that might refer either to the 
cab-service of the metropolis or to 
something else. 

“Oh, please don’t,—please don’t 
stop it!” she entreated in real dis- 
may. ‘I never do mind the weather. 
I am a little wet now, and I sha’n’t get 
any wetter ; and we shall be home in 
a few minutes. Please don’t!” 

Her entreaties might not have 
availed much, but the hansom proved 
to have an inmate already, and no 
other cab came in sight before they 
reached Burton Road. 

Cosmo said nothing for a few min- 
utes, and then, seeming suddenly to 
recollect that silence was hardly cour- 
teous to his companion, began to talk, 
putting the subject of music-lessons 
entirely on one side. After all, they 
were only girl and boy, in spite of his 
stately old-fashioned manners and her 
premature taste of worldly cares ; and 
they had found before, in Regent's 
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Park, that nameless flavour of con- 
geniality in their intercourse that 
makes it pleasant and easy even when 
there might seem to be few subjects 
in common. So there was laughter 
under the shabby little umbrella, and 
quick interchange of thoughts through 
the damp smoky atmosphere; and 
Althea Randolph, who did not often 
pity herself for her dreary trudges 
through unprepossessing streets, felt 
that one walk like this was over- 
payment for many such as those she 
usually experienced. Nevertheless she 
quite expected her companion to leave 
her at the turn that led to his own 
lodging ; and when he did not do so, she 
imagined that he must be coming in 
to see Edmund. But he merely handed 
her her things so soon as he had rung 
the bell of Number Fifteen, answered 
“JT think not” to her half-inquiry as 
to whether he were not coming in 
that night, and so disappeared into 
the fog and rain. 

Cosmo was one of those men,—per- 
haps not the most reasonable of their 
sex, but certainly not the worst—to 
whom it is a hideous anomaly that 
any woman should have to work for 
her bread. He might by argument 
have been brought to admit that some 
brawny peasant woman might be not 
only the better but the happier for 
the work which was the only thing 
in which she was capable of taking 
an interest, but he would have been, 
even in such a case, convinced against 
his will. And this girl,—this slender, 
childlike, delicate creature, whom it 
had irked him to see sometimes carry- 
ing trays and coalboxes, and whom on 
such occasions he had instinctively 
rushed to help, even at the risk of 
making confusion worse confounded— 
that she should be earning her own 
living, as well as acting as a kind of 
supplementary maid-of-all-work in Ed- 
mund’s household, and that Edmund 
should permit such a state of things! 
It had seemed unchivalrous even to 
pity Edmund a little for this additional 
tax upon his resources; and now he 
saw that it was those weak hands 


which were taxed to help him. It 
was all comprehensible enough now,— 
the girl’s slight coldness towards Ed- 
mund, her rebellion against his easy- 
going discontent, and her sister's 
almost tearful assurance that they 
could hardly get on without Althea, 
Comprehensible, too, the look that the 
girl sometimes wore at night, after 
the little ones had been hushed to 
sleep and she could lie back in her 
chair with hands clasped idly before 
her; a kind of faint reflex of the 
worn, dragged look that marred her 
sister’s beauty. The spring of youth 
was strong in her, and the look was 
always gone by morning; but Cosmo 
had seen it, and it had troubled him, 
even when he thought it only the 
result of acting as nursemaid half 
the day. It was before him now as 
he tramped the muddy street, and 
troubled him more than young men 
are usually troubled by something 
amiss that they have not caused and 
cannot remedy. 

“This is an item more in the count 
against us,” he said to himself, proving 
thereby that he was no adept in the 
useful art of disclaiming responsibility. 
“Tf Edmund was in his proper place 
this sort of thing could not happen. 
I suppose he is to blame, but it is his 
false position that has warped his 
feeling and his judgment. And the 
worst of it is that, if he is persuaded 
to do what my father wishes, there 
will be no end to it. As regards 
money I might help him of course, 
but I begin to see that that is of little 
use unless I could give him back his 
place in the world, and his self- 
respect———” The young man checked 
himself, as his thoughts began to 
shape themselves more clearly than 
he had ever allowed them to do be- 
fore. To blame Edmund was not the 
way to make his own present situation 
more tenable, and indeed went far to 
justify his father’s opinion; but it 
was not now a question merely of 
Edmund's deserts, but of those help- 
less creatures who must stand or fall 
with him. What was the good of 
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trying to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
or to decide who was most to blame? 
The thing now to be considered was 
what was to be done. 

With most of us that question ends 
in a hasty decision that somebody else 
ought to do something ; but with some 
few it is apt to resolve itself into 
“ What ought J todo?” and to receive 
some fantastic, chivalrous, impossible 
answer. Cosmo was very young, be- 
sides being a spiritual descendant of 
our beloved friend Alonzo Quixada 
the Good, and when such an answer 
occurred to him he blushed and 
started, but did not at once dismiss it 
for the absurdity it undoubtedly was. 

And so, after walking far and fast, 
Cosmo bethought himself of his lodging 
and of the nondescript meal that his 
landlady called “’igh tea,” to which 
he now went back with an appetite 
that rendered even the result of such 
cooking as hers palatable. He had 
barely finished when he heard the 
most unusual sound of a voice asking 
for him. 


“It’s only a letter for you that came 
addressed to you at your brother's,” 
said Mr. Pierce, entering in his abrupt 


and boyish fashion. ‘So, as you did 
not seem to be coming round there to- 
night, I said I would just bring it to 
you on my way down into town.” 

The envelope bore the address of 
the hotel where Cosmo had been stay- 
ing on his first visit to London, and 
glancing over the letter he broke into 
a laugh, and handed it to the other, 
who received it with a serious, in- 
quiring look. 


DEAR Sire [it ran], I beg to inform you 
that a brindled bull-terrier, recognised by 
the servants as one that accompanied you 
during the time you spent here in August 
last, has appeared and taken possession of 
the rooms you then occupied. Judging 
from this that you are now in town, | 
hasten to apprise you of the circumstance, 
hoping that you will arrange to remove 
the dog at your earliest convenience. He 
will allow no one to enter the rooms, and 
is not to be coaxed from the place, though 
accepting food and water when offered to 
him, I should be sorry to injure so valu- 
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able and faithful an animal, but you will 
readily understand that his presence here 
is the cause of serious inconvenience. 
With apologies for troubling you, W. 
Mason, anager. 


“Good old Moloch!” said Cosmo, 
with a laugh in which there was a 
tenderer emotion than amusement. 
‘Just like him! Practical too !— 
accepts food and water, and declines 
to stir. I think you said you were 
going down into town? Til come with 
you, if I may, and fetch him home.” 

“Of course; I should like to see 
the end of this, too,” said Geoffrey 
Pierce, laughing with the sudden gaiety 
of a man who has expected something 
quite different. “ But how do you 
suppose he got there ¢” 

“Walked; he must be 
poor old boy, after more than a 
hundred and forty miles. I! shall 
have to bring him back inacab. I 
left him in charge of the keeper, who 
was to keep him shut up, or only take 
him out on a chain; but I suppose he 
has managed to slip collar, and this is 
the result.” 

‘*But what made him look for you 
there ?” 

“T had him there with me in the 
summer. It was very foolish, but he 
came by a sort of mistake and I 
winked at his coming, and then found 
him more in the way than I expected ; 
so that he had to spend most of his 
time in those rooms, waiting for me. 
I never took him up to Number Fif- 
teen for fear the look of him might 
startle the ladies.” 

They were walking now towards 
the station, which Edmund called the 
one link that united Canonbury with 
the civilised world. 

“ By the way,” said Cosmo suddenly, 
“T wonder how the fellow knew 
Edmund's address? He showed great 
common-sense in reasoning from 
Moloch’s appearance that I must 
have left the country; but I never 
gave him any address in town.” 

“They know Edmund well enough,” 
said Mr. Pierce rather shortly. ‘ He 
has been there several times to meet 


footsore, 
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your father, and has had—other deal- 
ings with them.” Cosmo suddenly 
dropped the subject. He did not 
wish to remind himself and his com- 
panion that Edmund had professed to 
be hardly able to find the hotel where 
his father was accustomed to stay. 
It was a mere slip of the tongue, of 
course. Edmund was one of them- 
selves, after all, and could not lie; 
but it was not the first time that he 
had seemed to regard words as counters 
with which he had a right to do as he 
pleased. . 

So they talked of Moloch, and of 
canine instinct generally, till the noise 
of the train made conversation im- 
possible. And when they left it again 
Mr. Pierce seemed to be still thinking 
of the same subject, for, as they drew 
near the hotel, he said abruptly: “ No 
dog every cared for me like that. 
Some of us have not the power of in- 
spiring that kind of attachment, I 
suppose. But some do inspire it, in 
dogs and in humans! Your brother 
is one, and I think you are another.” 


“If so, being worthy of such a feel- 
ing has perhaps very little to do with 


it,” said Cosmo, simply. “I don’t 
think Edmund cares at all for dogs, 
and I x 

“Oh, for politeness’ sake I ought 
perhaps to deny what you imply,” in- 
terrupted the other with a little laugh. 
“But, to be candid, I don’t think 
that desert has much to do with it. 
In these matters there is generally ux 
qui baise, et Tautre qui tend le joue. 
Most dogs, and some men, ask nothing 
more of the other party than that he 
should ‘hold the cheek.’ Only, if 
you can help it, don’t disappoint that 
modest expectation.” 

“ How can one disappoint it, if one’s 
part is only to accept undeserved 
affection?’’ Cosmo asked; and he 
spoke very thoughtfully, for this 
whimsical caution seemed to touch a 
thought that had crossed his mind 
before, concerning the relations be- 
tween his brother and his brother’s 
friend. 

“ Oh, you may let familiarity breed 
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contempt. You may let the poor 
dog,—the human one, I mean—fee] 
that he has given his friendship to 
one who is not worthy of it. You 
may slight love in the most cutting 
way of all, by letting it be seen that 
you don’t care one halfpenny whether 
respect goes with it or not. I,—I beg 
your pardon, I have no right to imply 
that you could do anything of the 
kind.” 

“Why not I, as well as another?” 
said Cosmo, and his tone was very 
grave, yet somehow did not sound as 
though he had taken any personal 
offence. Perhaps he did not expect 
an answer, for they were already on 
the steps of the hotel; but Geoffrey 
Pierce paused there a moment, shook 
himself and looked round, calming 
down suddenly out of a kind of pas- 
sion. 

““T beg your pardon,” he 
again. ‘I must be crazy to-night, I 
think. Only, something reminded me 
of years ago. I think I must have 
come down this way with Edmund 
when first we knew each other, 
That's all; and after all you are not 
so like him as»I thought when first I 
saw you.” With which enigmatical 
sentence, not even finished unless it 
were in his own mind, he pushed open 
the swinging door of the main entrance 
and stepped within. Cosmo followed 
him, and together they talked with the 
courteous manager, whose account of 
the matter was that the dog had made 
his appearance late the evening before, 
walking into the hall in a very sub- 
dued manner at the heels of a gentle- 
man who was just then entering. He 
was supposed to belong to this gentle- 
man, and was not interfered with 
until an hour or so later, when he was 
found in possession of the room up 
stairs, where he had been ever since. 
“You will find him up there now, 
sir,” went on Mr. Mason, “ if you will 
kindly come up with me.” 

“It is not necessary,” answered 
Cosmo, smiling, and turning towards 
the staircase he gave a_ peculiar 
whistle. “The door is open now, I 


said 
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suppose ?” he said ; and as the manager 
nodded, he called “ Moloch,” and 
whistled again. 

A joyful bark answered him, cut 
very short indeed, as if not to waste 
time, and a patter of feet along the 
passage and down the stairs. Cosmo 
sat down upon the lowest step, and 
let the good dog literally leap into his 
arms and cover him with caresses. 
The first rapture was soon over, for 
Moloch was a dog of dignity, and 
Cosmo looked up to see Geoffrey 
Pierce watching them both with a face 
that somehow recalled his words, and 
added something to them. ‘ Don’t 
disappoint it, this faithful unreason- 
ing devotion,” said the look. ‘ Don’t 
disappoint any other undeserved, un- 
asked love that may be laid at your 
feet. Trust me, it hurts, either in 
dog or human, and its wounds take 
long to heal.” 

Moloch was taken home in a cab, 
and an eloquent exposition of his 
merits reconciled Cosmo’s landlady in 
some degree to his appearance, which 
at first sight struck her with horror. 
He slept at the foot of his master’s 
bed that night, which was perhaps 
why Cosmo dreamed that he was the 
man who stood outside the Moslem 
Paradise, self-exiled because his dog 
had followed him so far and could not 
be admitted. But the angel-guardian 
of the gate instead of justifying the 
sentence, as in the original, spoke with 
Geoffrey Pierce’s voice: “To disap- 
point love and to shame trust,—that 
is the one sin for which there is no 
forgiveness, neither in this world nor 
in the world to come.” 


About this time Edmund Heron 
wrote a letter to his father, which ran 
as follows. 


You have kept your promise to me, I 
find, and you have taken good care that I 
shall keep mine to you. But I am nearly 
desperate now, and [ think for your own 
sake you will find it better not to drive 
me to extremities. If I defy you to do 
your worst you must suffer, in what I 
believe to be your most vulnerable part, 
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asmuch as I. It must be gall to you to 
know that Cosmo takes my part; and 
knowing that, I offer you a compromise. 
Increase my present allowance, and _ re- 
lease me from my promise as to the entail, 
and I will tell Cosmo what will send him 
back to you and keep him on your side 
for ever. Thus I shall lose, and you will 
gain, the warmest partisan and the most 
charming companion that ever man had. 
It is bitter to me even to make such a 
proposal, but I am in too painful a posi- 
tion to hesitate. Remember, if you tell 
him, you are forsworn, and I pay no fur- 
ther regard to you or your AF nd If, on 
the other hand, you agree to my proposal, 
you can keep me at a distance for all your 
lifetime. And afterwards, believe me, 
even the fact that I am reigning «i Herne’s 
Edge will be powerless to vex you. My 
mother will never forgive me, and she will 
certainly provide for Cosmo, who even so 
will be the richer man of the two.—I am 
your son, EpMunp Heron. 


To this, by return of post, came the 
following answer. 


Allow me to recapitulate the terms of 
our agreement, by which I intend to abide. 
If at the end of the appointed time you 
have not a son living, and likely to live, 
you consent to break off the entail on 
consideration of receiving a life-income 
from the estate. If you refuse, you do 
not receive another penny during my life- 
time, and I take care that the estate comes 
to you in such a condition that you shall 
derive little benefit from it. If you have 
a son, he is to be constituted heir, and to 
he given up to my guardianship while I 
live and to Cosmo’s after my death, you 
binding yourself never to reside at Herne’s 
Edge or within a hundred miles of it. 

If you will not agree to this you must 
do your worst. I cannot discuss the 
matter with you, since you have proved 
yourself shameless enough to think of re- 
vealing the truth to the one person in the 
world whom I would endeavour to guard 
from the knowledge of it. But I swear 
that if you do so you shall not gain by it. 
I am old but I am in excellent health, 
and my father lived to be over ninety. 
I may easily live long enough to tire out 
your creditors’ patience. I will increase 
your allowance at once if you will shorten 
the time agreed upon, and at once go 
through the necessary formalities. And I 
will pay your expenses if you will under- 
take to remove yourself and family to 
America or one of the colonies, and 
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remain there for not less than twenty 
years.— RICHARD HERON, 


“ A most amiable, fatherly letter,” 
said Edmund to himself, after he had 
twice read it carefully through, and 
for a while he sat in moody stillness 
with the look of a man who has played 
his last card. But it was not the 
first time he had known that feeling 
of dull despair, and it had never lasted 
very long. If it had, he might have 
been a much worse man,—or else a 
better one. After all, he had still 
Cosmo, and he was not in a much 
sorer strait than he had found himself 
in before. He took courage after a 
while, and went to see some persons 
whom he was usually at some trouble 
to avoid. He approached them so 
diplomatically that for the time 
matters were smoothed over ; and life 
at Number Fifteen, Burton Road, if 
not a very easy matter, was at any 
rate not more difficult than it had 
been for some time past. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EvELYN ARMITAGE at nine and 
twenty might doubt the existence of 
the Fairy Prince, but Althea Ran- 
dolph at little more than seventeen 
had never doubted that he existed, 
and still walked this weary world. 
She only felt that his way was hardly 
likely to lead him through Burton 
Road, Canonbury. When he actu- 
ally made his appearance she was at 
first disposed to doubt him, simply 
because he was so like Edmund, of 
whom she had once been very fond 
and who of late had not appeared to 
her in a heroic light. ‘ Men are not 
quite all alike,” she reasoned, as the 
result of her large experience ; “ but 
fine gentlemen seem to be all made 
after one pattern, and especially when 
they belong to the same family. Of 
course it is for Edmund he cares, not 
for us.” Thus she argued for the 
first week or two; after that Althea 
ceased to reason or philosophise about 
Cosmo Heron. The Prince had come, 


and she simply studied and admired 
him, with that ardent, unexacting, 
unquestioning hero worship which in 
such a case is called first love, and 
which indeed is like enough to it to 
share some of its rewards as well as 
some of its pains and penalties. 

Cosmo felt that he owed to Margaret 
all possible duty and service to atone 
for the way in which his family had 
treated her. But to Althea he longed 
to atone for the way in which Fate 
had treated her, for all the joys that 
her young life had missed, as well as 
for the fact that Edmund permitted 
her to work for her living, and that 
he himself had expected her to be 
grateful for a support and protection 
that no one had ever given her. 

To Cosmo, especially in the novel 
predicament of an almost empty 
pocket, there seemed so little that he 
could do, and that little was always 
offered with a tacit apology. But to 
two women who in one way or another 
had always had to bear the brunt of 
disagreeable circumstances and to take 
the hardest part of life, the mere 
presence of a man who made it his 
chief business to shield and to please 
them made a wonderful difference. 

It was only to be expected that 
Cosmo should be more at Number 
Fifteen than at his own rooms. He 
worked there, and took his enjoyment, 
such as it was, there. Soon he was as 
much at home there as anybody, 
taking advantage of Edmund’s evident 
affection to scold and remonstrate with 
him, lending a hand when the slender 
resources of the household were over- 
taxed, amusing the children, and 
sometimes rescuing them by main 
force from that rough play of their 
father’s that often took their mother’s 
breath away. 

Mrs. Ingleby kept her word and 
came to call; but though Margaret 
reported that she had been very kind 
she had evidently been a little over- 
powered by her, and had excused her- 
self from returning the visit on the 
plea that she never went anywhere. 
In the dearth of feasible subjects of 
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conversation Mrs. Ingleby had spoken 
of her young companion, Miss Armi- 
tage, and of Cosmo’s sudden friendship 
with her and of his coming to see 
them, as he had now done more than 
once ; and Mrs. Edmund Heron, hav- 
ing her fair share of womanly insight, 
of course perceived that she was meant 
to gather something from all this. 
For a reason of her own she repeated 
it all to Althea, who, however, smiled 
over it like the happy child she was, 
and straightway forgot all about it, 
leaving her sister half relieved and 
half provoked at her unconsciousness. 
Margaret was very anxious about her 
younger sister just at that time ; and 
yet she hardly knew from what she 
wished to guard her, or whether the 
suspicion she was beginning to enter- 
tain was a hope or a fear. 

Somehow in this dull winter-time 
a feeling of unrest, of something 
about to happen, pervaded Number 
Fifteen. It was caught perhaps un- 
consciously from Edmund, who knew 
that something must happen before 


long, or from Cosmo, who fully in- 
tended that something should happen. 
Margaret generally avoided looking 
forward into the future, because she 
could see little but the one word ruin 
writ large across it, but sometimes 
now she felt an unreasoning thrill 


of hope. What if the boy came, 
the heir for whom Edmund had so 
longed! She had always felt it so 
good of Edmund to be fond of the 
little girls, not to blame her when a 
girl came instead of the heir, whose 
coming, she was assured, would put 
everything right. Now, if he came, 
Cosmo would take his part, would 
speak for them, would smooth the 
way with his father, and make peace. 
Then Edmund would be in his right 
place again, and much that she guessed 
at, and mourned over, and refused to 
know of, would come to a natural 
end. Meanwhile they were well on 
into the New Year and bitter Feb- 
ruary winds were chasing tiny flakes 
of snow about the streets, when one 
afternoon Cosmo let himself into 


Number Fifteen with his own latch- 
key, and walked into Edmund’s den, 
where Edmund himself was sitting, 
with a pipe in his mouth and a great 
array of papers spread out on the 
table, but with his chair swung round 
away from it all, and his eyes medi- 
tatively following the rings of smoke 
as they rose in the air. 

Neither this state of things, nor 
the work that needed doing, was any 
novelty to Cosmo. He dropped quietly 
into the other chair and set to work, 
aware that direct remonstrance would 
be of no avail, and trusting to draw 
Edmund into it presently by a series 
of skilful questions and misunder- 
standings. 

“ Where’s Moloch ¢” asked Edmund 
presently, cutting ruthlessly across 
his brother’s train of thought. 

“ Up-stairs with the children. They 
have adopted him as a brother, and 
you know he will never stay peaceably 
in this room.” 

“T know; I wish he would. I 
would have him in attendance when 
creditors called. I saw him out 
promenading the street with the 
children this morning,—four Lillipu- 
tian Beauties and one Beast—and 
everybody gave them a wide berth. 
But you'll have him stolen one of 
these days, Cosmo. He’s_ worth 
money ; and if I were you I wouldn't 
let him go out without me in this 
land of dog-stealers.”’ 

“Any man who attempted to coerce 
Moloch had better insure his life 
first. I wish you wouldn’t talk, 
Edmund. Just look through this, 
and tell me in six words what the 
man means by all this rigmarole. 
I’ve got to have the gist of it, but | 
can’t spare him a quarter of that 
space.” 

“ What a tyrant you are! Here, 
hand it over. Do you know, Cosmo, 
that poking over that document you 
look just like our ancestral heron, 
with his eyes on a small fish and 
preparing to spear it?” 

“These gibes at my personal ap- 
pearance,” said Cosmo, speaking slowly 








while his pen flew, “come badly from 
you, considering that I was taken 
for you the other day, by some one 
who presumably was tolerably well 
acquainted with you, for he hailed you 
as ‘ Ted,.’”’ 

“No, were you? Who was it who 
paid you the compliment, and where 
did it happen?” Edmund spoke 
lightly enough, but he sat up, and 
Cosmo might have seen his brows 
contract if his face had been turned 
that way. 

“T wish you would read instead 
of talking. It was a man in the 
Strand, and I looked so blankly at 
him that he apologised and passed 
on. It was only after he was gone 
that 1 saw he must have taken me 
for you. A tall, slight man, he was, 
but I didn’t notice him particularly.” 

Edmund leaned back again, and 
said no more, giving a careless atten- 
tion to the task his younger brother 
had set him, while Cosmo wrote 
swiftly on. Presently Edmund 
scribbled a fragmentary abstract on 
a piece of paper, not much more 
than the six words he had _ been 
asked for, and handed it over. 
Cosmo glanced at it, compared it 
with the article, and found it quite 
incorrect and unintelligible, rather 
to his surprise, for Edmund, when 
he could be persuaded to set to work 
at all, commonly did his work well. 
He said nothing, however, but went 
on to supply the missing facts himself, 
glancing at his watch from time to 
time. At last he rose, handed the 
papers across the table, calling his 
brother’s attention to the place where 
he had left off, shook himself into 
his overcoat, and ran up stairs to 
fetch Moloch and to hold a whispered 
conference with Mona, accompanied 
by a transfer of various small parcels. 

“JT will give you four kisses in 
pay,” said the little woman of business 
seriously; ‘‘one for each of us, 
because the little ones are not to 
know yet. Will Aunt Thea give 
you a kiss when she knows, or had 
I better pay for her too?” 
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The young man laughed and blushed 
a little in the dusk of the passage. “T 
think I will wait for payment from 
Aunt Thea,” he said. ‘She will not pay 
me to-day though,and you must not 
say anything to her about it. Good- 
bye, little sweetheart.” 

By dint of walking very fast he 
arrived at the house he knew in time 
to stroll up and down for a few 
minutes before Althea came down 
the steps with her portfolio under 
her arm. 

Like many another pure-minded, un- 
protected, hard-working girl Althea 
had gone about the streets of London 
a great deal alone, and had never met 
with any annoyance worth mentioning. 
But she had often had the possibility 
of it before her mind, and conse- 
quently did not hide from herself the 
fact that this latest walk of her day 
was a very different thing now (with a 
companion by her side and Moloch 
stalking grimly on in front) from what 
it used to be some weeks before. 
Whether any other companion and 
any other dog would have done as well 
she did not ask herself. 

This companion was certainly get- 
ting masterful, taking away her port- 
folio, scolding her for allowing herself 
to be kept late, demanding to know 
her engagements for the next day, 
and altogether conducting himself as 
though she belonged to him, in a way 
of which an older woman would have 
guessed the meaning. Althea only 
found it delightful, after the undesired 
freedom into which circumstances had 
forced her. She had never doubted 
that Edmund was right when he told 
her, as he did now and then, that a 
lady had no business in the street 
alone; but she did not love him the 
more for the tone that implied that 
she did what she did to please herself. 
Cosmo recognised the necessity laid 
upon her, and simply rushed about the 
town in order to be upon the spot to 
serve her; and at the same time he 
was apt to imply that this state of 
things was not to go on long, which 
sounded pleasant, though she did not 
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understand what it meant. Pleasanter 
still was it to forget the hard realities 
of life, as Althea could always easily 
do if they would let her, and talk of 
Cosmo’s work and of all manner of 
delightful abstract subjects, until they 
were almost at the door of Number 
Fifteen. 

But there, as if something in the 
air of Burton Road brought a change, 
they suddenly became practical 
enough. 

“ Do you know that Mr. Walsh has 
come back ¢” asked Althea, 

‘No; who is Mr. Walsh ?” 

“One of Edmund’s friends. He has 
been abroad, but I thought at any 
rate you might have heard about 
him.” 

“No, I haven’t ; and I judge from 
your voice that you don’t like him.” 

“JT don’t know much about him, 
only I think—but Margaret and I 
don’t like a good many of Edmund’s 
friends. He tells me that it is because 
women are narrow-minded, and can only 
admire one set of qualities. And he 
tells Margaret that he hates the whole 
lot of them except Geoffrey Pierce, and 
would never see any of them again if 
he had his own way. But why shouldn’t 
he have his own way ¢” 

“You promised you would try not 
to be hard on Edmund,” said Cosmo 
very gently ; “‘he is in a very peculiar 
position, you know. After all his luck 
is Margaret’s and the little ones’, and 
we would both do a great deal for 
them, wouldn’t we?” He had opened 
the house door as he spoke, and they 
stood together in the tiny entry while 
he helped her off with her cloak and 
restored the portfolio. “If only 1 
could have my way!” he went on. 
“There are no debts, no rooks, no 
doubtiul acquaintances up at Herne’s 
Edge.” 

She sighed and turned to go up 
stairs. As her foot was on the second 


step he followed her at one stride, 
catching her hand as if to detain her, 
and looking up into her face with 
eyes that had a laugh in them and 
yet were none the less full of earnest- 
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ness and resolve. ** Althea,’ he said, 
“T am going to set you a lesson in 
Seripture. Read the end of the twenty- 
sixth chapter of Genesis and consider 
whether, if Jacob had married one of 
the daughters of Heth, Esau would not 
have stood a very good chance of being 
restored to favour.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,’’ she 
answered, perplexed. 

“ Never mind, read it and see,” he 
urged. “If Jacob had made that the 
chief desire of his life, and if he bad 
found a daughter of Heth who was 
brave and kind and true, and very 
fond, let us say, of Esau’s wife, don’t 
you think she might have been in 
duced to consent? I don’t believe you 
know the story. Go and read it, and 
let me know what you think another 
day.” He nodded smiling, and went 
along the passage into the den, while 
Althea slowly climbed the stairs, 
meditating his enigmatic utterances 
without a glimmering of his meaning. 

Cosmo found the den untenanted, 
and the gas lighted but turned low. 
He sat down, forgetting to turn it up 
and taking Edmund’s vacant chair. 
It was evident that Edmund was not 
in the humour for work, and in that 
case there was no saying where he 
might be gone; but perhaps, for the 
moment, Cosmo was in no humour for 
work either, for he sat still with hischin 
resting on his hands, deep in thoughts 
far away from the papers before him, 
which indeed he could hardly see in 
that dim light. 

No reprobate is ever quite so wilful 
and headstrong as a_ right-minded 
conscientious young man who has 
been accustomed to a good deal of 
his own way. None of Cosmo’s family 
had ever been very easy to move by 
force or argument, and he was quite 
willing to admit that he shared the 
family failings. Only he imagined 
himself to be hard-headed, cold- 
hearted, and very slow in forming an 
opinion or coming to a decision, 
whereby he was sometimes obliged 
to spend some time and ingenuity in 
reconciling his conduct with his own 
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views of his character and disposition. 
At present, however, he was merely 
trying to arrange plans and practical 
details, when steps and voices in the 
passage outside recalled him to the 
present. Some one had entered with 
a latchkey, therefore it must be 
Edmund or Geoffrey Pierce. It was 
Pierce’s voice, but instead of going to 
his own room he came straight to the 
den, tapped at the door, and walked 
in, followed by a stranger. 

They were evidently in high dispute, 
and their. voices, which they had just 
lowered in passing through the entry, 
broke out again as the last comer 
closed the door behind him, speaking 
at the same moment. 

*T will not countenance any such 
thing,” said Geoffrey Pierce hotly. 
** Edmund knows whether I have stood 
by him or not. But this is for your 
interest, not his; and if you contrive 
to put the screw on him, I swear you 
shall not put it on me.” 

** T appeal to you,” said the stranger, 
turning to Cosmo. “Are not our inter- 
ests identical in this matter? He talks 
of my putting the screw on you ; but, 
by Jove, I think circumstances have 
done that already ! If you are between 
the devil and the deep sea, so am I.”’ 

He spoke with a curious kind of in- 
different urgency in strange contrast 
with his words. Cosmo’s only answer 
was to rise and turn up the gas to its 
full height. 

Geoffrey Pierce began an exclama- 
tion, then recovered himself with a 
flimsy pretence of being neither dis- 
mayed nor surprised. “ Did you think 
this was Edmund?” he said. ‘‘ It is 
Mr. Cosmo Heron, his brother. I 
think you have not met before. Let 
me introduce you to Mr. Walsh.” He 
turned to Cosmo as he spoke with eyes 
that were almost entreating. Did they 
plead, ‘‘ Think nothing ; ask nothing ; 
let sleeping dogs lie” ? 

Cosmo turned from them and looked 
at the stranger. This was the man 


who had taken him for Edmund in the 
Strand, and, as then, he was well 
dressed and looked like a gentleman. 
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He made a kind of apology without any 
appearance of confusion. “I think 
we have met before,” he said, “and on 
that occasion also I took you for your 
brother. I have been away, and did 
not know that you were in town. I 
could have sworn that I knew Edmund 
too well to be deceived by any like- 
ness, however strong, but [ was com- 
pletely taken in, even in broad day- 
light. Have you any idea where your 
brother is to be found this even- 
ing!” 

‘“*Not in the least,’ answered 
Cosmo. “I was here with him half 
an hour ago and he did not tell me 
that he was going anywhere, so | 
imagine he will not be away very 
long. But I had to go out, and coming 
back just now found him flown.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Walsh. “ Well, 
I think I had better wait for him here 
if you will allow me. It is not un- 
likely that he may have gone out to 
see me, and in that case he will soon 
learn that I am here, and come 
back.” 

He took the chair opposite Edmund’s 
with a very familiar air, as though he 
had occupied, it often before, and 
Geoffrey Pierce leaned against the table 
beside him. Cosmo reseated himself, 
wondering whether, before he turned 
up the gas, this man had looked as 
calm as he did now. Between the devil 
and the deep sea; what and how much 
did that mean { 

Mr. Walsh did not look the kind of 
man to use strong language at ran- 
dom or with no meaning. At this 
moment he was playing with a pencil 
and a piece of paper that he had taken 
from his pocket, and having begun to 
make conversation, as it were to wile 
away the time, he went on to talk in 
a most interesting way concerning 
theatres and theatrical folks. Cosmo 
had on what Edmund called his “ fish- 
spearing expression,’ quietly attentive, 
and in the midst of Mr. Walsh’s most 
lively discourse he saw him write 
something on a piece of paper which 
ostensibly contained only a_ hastily 
sketched outline of a distinguished 
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actor’s profile, and hand it up to 
Geoffrey Pierce. They looked full at 
each other a moment afterwards and 
Mr. Pierce slightly shook his head as 
he handed back the paper ; after which 
Mr. Walsh was apparently too much 
discouraged to show his artistic effort 
to Cosmo, but tore it into minute frag- 
ments and diverged into politics. 

He was still bearing the brunt of 
the conversation when the sound of 
the opening door announced Edmund’s 
return. 

Cosmo lifted his eyes as his brother 
stood in the doorway, and gave him 
one keen, anxious glance. Alas ! there 
was no mistaking the fear in Edmund’s 
face, the look of almost terror with 
which, for one instant, his eyes went 
from one of them to the other, as if 
questioning what had been said and 
done in his absence. Never so in any 
cireumstances does a man look who is 
innocent in thought as well as in deed. 
Did the devil and the deep sea mean 
between secret dishonour and open 
shame? The next moment Edmund 
was greeting his friend gaily and ban- 
tering him about his mistake, while 
Cosmo rose and slipped silently away, 
sick at heart. 

The door of Geoffrey Pierce's sitting- 
room was locked, and after a moment 
he went slowly up stairs, but on the 
landing paused again. He could not 
go into the sitting-room and face 
Margaret and Althea. The bedroom 
door was open, and the light there, 
burning low, showing little ruffled curly 
heads on their small pillows. Cosmo 
stepped inside leaving the door open, 
and sat down in the chair beside one 
of the cots where he had most often 
seen Althea sit. Baby May turned 
and half awoke, uttering a little mur- 
muring sound and stretching out a 
dimpled hand. The young man just 
touched it softly with his own, and the 
tiny fingers closed over one of his ; 
with that she slept again, and he sat 
and listened. He began to think that 
he had not come to the right place to 
make his waiting easy. It was terrible 
to look round upon those little helpless 
No. 423.—voL, LXX1. 





creatures, and think that below their 
father was perhaps selling his soul for 
the power of keeping a roof over their 
heads. If the pass to which he had 
come was in part his own fault, what 
comfort was there in that? He was 
what circumstances had made him, and 
circumstances make or mar us all. 

“Oh father, father,’ Cosmo was 
thinking, “if you would but see! if 
you would but know! What is it to 
be kind to me, a strong man who can 
fight the world for himself, when you 
can be so hard to these, your own 
flesh and blood too? When you force 
me to take part against you, whose 
fault is it if I make you angry and 
wring your heart ?” 

The door below opened and shut ; 
Moloch, who was lying in the passage, 
flapped his tail, and a soft, hesitating 
step was heard on the stairs. It was 
not Edmund, but Geoffrey Pierce who 
came to the open door and looked in. 
“You're there, are you?” he said in 
a hushed tone, and then he too came 
in and sat down. “ Walsh wouldn’t 
talk freely before me, after what I 
said,” he went on rather wearily. ‘ So 
I came away, though Edmund didn’t 
care. He wouldn’t care, I think, if 
the whole town was present, unless 
the practical consequences were likely 
to be disagreeable. But there was 
nothing for it but to speak my mind 
once for all, and then to leave them to 
it.” 

lt was not what Cosmo would once 
have expected, that he should discuss 
his brother with a comparative 
stranger. But then this stranger 
knew more of Edmund than he did 
himself, and in his own peculiar fashion 
perhaps loved him quite as well. “I 
hope Edmund will confide in me now,” 
he said. “It was for that reason I 
thought it best to wait. He must be 
sure by this time that I know already 
that there is something serious the 
matter.” 

“If you think he has confided in me 
you are mistaken,” answered the other 
eagerly, though still hardly above a 
whisper. ‘Things have come out,— 
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we have been so intimately connected 
that I could hardly have avoided know- 
ing something of his private affairs, 
and he has never seemed to care 
whether I knew or not. But he has 
never told me exactly how things stand, 
and I think now he never will.” 
There was silence for a moment, 
both men deep in perplexed, painful 
thought. Then Geoffrey spoke again, 
in a musing, introspective tone. “I 
am such a surly beggar that I dare say 
you don’t know how much I have 
cared,—ay, and do care, for Edmund. 
I’ve been more alone in the world than 
most fellows, and when I came across 
him first, I,—fell in love with him, so to 
speak, much as a woman might. In 
the novels and plays they make out 
that a woman always goes on caring 
for the man just the same, whatever 
he does, and I myself have argued 
against the notion. But I care for 
Edmund in very much that same 
unreasoning fashion. You will say 
that you do the same; but then in 
your case there is the tie of blood. 


Well, there is no use in reasoning 
about such things; they’re above or 


below reason,—I don’t know which. 
At any rate you and I ought to stand 
by one another, and have confidence 
in each other. When I saw you first 
I felt inclined to hate you, because you 
were so like Edmund and he had dis- 
appointed me. There’s reason for you 
again! but I don’t pride myself on 
being reasonable. Now I am inclined 
to believe that you are all I once 
thought he was ; but if you disappoint 
me I sha’n’t feel it so much this time, 
because after all I don’t care for you 
as Ido for Edmund. But I trust you, 
and I should be glad if you could trust 
me.” 

“T trust you,” said Cosmo simply ; 
“and we ought to work together, for 
[ think we both want the same thing. 
1 don’t know whether I could leave 
Edmund by himself, to sink or swim ; 
but at any rate one would be less than 
a man not to do his best for these.” 

They both looked round upon the 
little motionless heads, with soft 
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flushed cheeks and parted lips like 
crimson rose-leaves ; and neither felt 
in the least calm or business-like or 
inclined to be ruled by common sense. 

‘“‘Come down stairs,” said Geoffrey 
Pierce in an impatient whisper ; “ we 
can’t talk here. I will tell you all | 
know or can guess; and if we cau 
think of anything to do, in Heaven's 
name let’s do it.” 

The lodger’s room, though larger, 
was hardly so comfortably furnished 
as Edmund’s, and bore signs of little 
but hard work. Remembering that 
it was the man’s home, it was rather 
sad to see how little there was of 
home about it ; the complete absence 
it showed of those trifles that have 
a sentimental value. It looked like 
the room of a man who had put all his 
cargo of affections into one boat, and 
possibly made shipwreck of it. 

“ I dare say you have seen or guessed 
that Edmund has a lot of undesirable 
acquaintances,” he began, pushing one 
of the chairs to Cosmo and flinging 
himself into another ; “and of course 
you know that his pocket has more 
than one hole in it. He gambles,— 
that is the only word for it, though 
he doesn’t do it in quite the sensa- 
tional style in which some fellows do. 
I have talked to him about it till I’m 
tired, and he always proves to me con- 
clusively that he couldn't live without 
the excitement, and that in the long 
run he neither gains nor loses. That 
of course is all nonsense. He knows 
he loses, and he always thinks that he 
is going to gain. And he is hard 
pressed enough to be always dreaming 
of a series of lucky hits that might 
mean salvation. He doesn’t tell me 
much of all this, but I know ; can’t 
I read him like a book after all these 
years! And you know as well as | 
do that, if that sort of thing goes on, 
it means ruin.” 

* And how about this Mr. Walsh /” 

* Ah, about him I am not so sure. 
He is a very old friend of a sort ; and 
I believe he has some stronger hold 
on Edmund. I can’t help thinking 
that they have been gambling in some 
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more serious fashion, in the way of 
speculation, I mean, and have got out 
of one scrape into another for some 
time past. Mr. Walsh thinks I am 
more in Edmund’s confidence than is 
the case, being taken in by Edmund’s 
careless way of speaking as though it 
didn’t matter how much I knew. So 
he made a proposal to me to-night, 
the details of which I am not at liberty 
to mention because he bound me over 
beforehand not to speak of them to any 
one else. I can say, though, that it 
only seems to me another step on the 
old road, a temporary postponement of 
the smash by preparing the way for a 
greater one.” 

“And he asked you, did he not, 
whether I was a fit person to be taken 
into the scheme?” 

“No, he only wanted to know 
whether you knew the state of affairs. 
[told him no, but I did not tell him 
that I was almost equally ignorant. 
He must have found it out though, 
for he preferred not to go into the 
matter fully until he could have 
Edmund alone. So there they are 
together.” 

“Do you think Edmund will agree 
to what he proposes?” 

“Probably for the time. Whether 
he will carry it through afterwards 
is doubtful, 1 should say. He will 
want to gain time, I suppose ; so, for 
his sake, do we; and so, for his own 
sake, does Walsh.” 

“ 1f Edmund pledges himself to any- 
thing that an honest man may do, he 
will have to carry it out,” said Cosmo 
sternly. “You would not have him 
consent to what he did not mean to 
do merely to gain time?” 

The reproach of the tone did not 
seem to anger Geoffrey Pierce. ** What 
{ would have, or what I would do 
myself, has very little to do with it,” 
he answered. “ What Edmund would 
have been if he had stayed among his 
own folk like other men, I can’t say. 
What he is now I know perhaps 
better than you do, and perhaps | 
have as little wish to speak against 
him. All he can do to help himself 
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will be about as much use as the 
struggles of a man in deep water who 
cannot swim. The question is, what 
can you and I do?” 

“Ay ; and what do you advise ?” 

“T imagine,—though, mind, he has 
never said so—that he expects that 
you will be able to work upon your 
father. Is there any hope of that?” 

“ By argument,—no! I have said 
all that can be said, without producing 
the slightest effect.” 

“You think he would not lay down 
a sum of money to keep matters here 
from coming to an open smash ?” 

“T don’t know. He has offered to 
increase Edmund’s allowance if he will 
at once consent to cut off the entail.” 

“T know; and Edmund said some- 
thing about his having proposed his 
going to America or Australia. But 
what in heaven’s name could he do 
there with such a family as his? I 
believe he had better agree to what 
your father wishes, on condition of his 
debts being paid.” 

“T will never consent to it, if 
he does. It would be said that he 
had been turned out of his place to 
make room for me; and it would be 
no more than the truth. Besides, any 
mere payment of money would only be 
an escape from present difficulty.” 

** What can you suggest then?” 

“T am thinking; I have been 
thinking of little else of late. But 
first I must ask you something.’ He 
spoke with such evident reluctance 
that this other man, who thought that 
he had no family pride, understood 
and pitied him. “Do you believe,” 
he went on, “that Edmund’s marriage 
was his real offence against my 
father?” 

“He has always told me so. 1 
have known him intimately now for 
seven years, and I have never had a 
suspicion of any other definite of- 
fence.” 

“Then he has not forfeited his 
rights, and ought not to lose them. 
And nothing would so rehabilitate 
him,—you know what I mean—as 
being restored to his own place. Now 
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nothing would ever content my father 
but to have one of his own name to 
succeed him, so it is evident that if 
Edmund were an only son he would 
stand a good chance of being forgiven, 
whatever he might have done.” 

“ Ay, but he is not an only son; 
and you have never offended your 
father. If it were not for the entail 
the matter would be very simple.” 

“ Just so ; and that one difficulty my 
father has been trying for years to 
get over. But I propose to make 
things not quite so simple. If I 
offend my father and make a breach 
with him that can never be got over, 
I shall be out of it all, and he will 
have every reason for being reconciled 
to Edmund. He cannot well disin- 
herit one son who has offended him in 
favour of another who has done the 
very same thing.” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

“No? It is sufliciently obvious. 


Since there are no more Herons to 
interfere with Edmund’s chances, 
there is good hope that he may prosper 


when once I am out of the way, as the 
legal right is on his side. 1 have no 
wish to put myself out of the world, 
or even to pretend to do so; nor can 
I damage the family honour as well as 
my own by murder or forgery or any- 
thing of that sort. So the most fitting 
and appropriate course is to disgrace 
myself in exactly the same way in 
which Edmund has done, and that is 
what I mean to do, if I can get some 
one—to help me.” 

Hitherto Cosmo had been grave 

.enough, but at this point he laughed 
a little and blushed; and Geoffrey 
Pierce suddenly remembered how very 
young he was after all. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean—by getting married ?”’ he asked 
in pitying astonishment. 

“ Yes, that’s just what [ do mean,” 
answered Cosmo, and for a moment 
they were both silent, because it did 
not seem to either of them fair to ask 
or to tell the name of her who was to 
aid the young man in his hopeful 
project. 

* It’s—it’s lunatic,” said Geoffrey 


at last, suddenly perceiving another 
aspect of the proposal. ‘It’s late in 
the day to use quixotic as a term of 
reproach, but really no one but the 
Don in his maddest mood would ever 
have thought seriously of such a 
scheme. Don’t you see that you cer- 
tainly ruin yourself on the mere chance 
of doing Edmund some good ?” 

** And don’t you see that that is just 
what I want? That I want above all 
things to make sure that if Edmund 
is ruined I shall not profit by it,— 
that no mistaken zeal for my interests 
may cause him to be hardly judged? 
I don’t wish to be selfish, but I must 
consider my own honour.” 

That last remark scattered the 
other’s ideas completely. He jumped 
up with an exclamation, and began to 
pace. impatiently about the room, 
while Cosmo leaned back, watching 
him with an air of calm conviction. 
“Tf I could do Edmund's cause any 
good by remaining friends with my 
father [ ought to do it, of course, 
though my motives might be mis- 
construed,” went on the young man 
with dignity. “But I can’t. My 
father won’t tell me anything, won’t 
argue the point with me. He simply 
says that he will do or sacrifice any- 
thing to put me into Edmund’s place ; 
and I can see but one way to make 
him alter that determination.” 

“ But how can you marry !—Excuse 
me ; of course that is purely your own 
business. But literary earnings are 
very precarious, especially at first, and 
you told me that you had but a very 
small independence of your own.” 

“ What I want, at first at any rate, 
is principally the name of a wife,” said 
Cosmo, blushing again. . “ If we cannot 
afford a home of our own we shall 
simply not have one. That will be 
all; but I shall have the right to 
protect her and to do what I can for 
her, and it will go hard if I can’t do 
better for her than any one has done 
yet. Iam sure I can earn a living 
for her at least, if not such a one as I 
should like. And there is something 
to fall back upon in case of emer- 
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gencies. My mother is wealthy, and 
she is very good to me. I would not 
ask her for anything for myself, but if 
my wife needed anything that I could 
not give her, from a new bonnet to a 
luxurious home, I could ask without 
any fear of being refused.” 

“Will she not take your father’s 
view of the affair?” 

“Certainly not. She will do nothing 
for Edmund, I fear; but for me as 
against my father she will do all she 
can. We are a house divided against 
itself, and I doubt we shall not stand ; 
but we may try at least to save some- 
thing out of the wreck for Edmund 
and the bairns.” 

He spoke with a musing, deliberate 
certainty that seemed to make all 
argument impossible. Geoffrey Pierce 
abandoned it for the moment, and 
turned to another view of the matter. 
“But it seems to me that your father 
may very probably decline to do any- 
thing for Edmund in the present 
emergency, even if he decides to give 
up the idea of disinhcriting him in 
your favour. What is to be done 
then?” 

“T have thought of that too. When 
Edmund is forced to realise that I can 
do absolutely nothing more with my 
father, he will make the effort at last 
to look matters fairly in the face. If 
no better may be, 1 shall advise him to 
make some sort of composition with 
his creditors. In the long run | 
cannot believe that my father will 
allow any man to be a loser by the 
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name of Heron; but if he does, we 
cannot help it. We shall all be in the 
same boat then, and I will persuade 
Edmund to let us all go abroad to- 
gether and make a fresh start in a 
new world.” 

“A nice prospect, for him and for 
you,” 

“ No worse for us than for hundreds 
of others. And Edmund will have 
Herne’s Edge to look forward to; a 
prospect of a settled home for his old 
age, and an honoured name to wear in 
the neighbourhood where it has been 
worn with honour for centuries. 
Should not that be a comfort, and a 
safeguard ?”’ 

“For him, doubtless. But it seems 
to me that you lose on all hands; and 
I wonder—pardon me—whether you 
quite realise what you are doing?” 

“T have tried to do so. But sup- 
posing I had not, is it not better when 
a man sees a course of action to be 
right for him to commit himself to it 
and be done with it? The baser part 
of him may cry out then, but it cannot 
hold him back, and so much the better 
for him.” 

Geoffrey Pierce’s sigh was a kind of 
answer to the bright confident tone of 
the question, and he made no other. 
It was the baser part of Edmund’s 
nature,—not Cosmo’s—whose action 
he feared and doubted; but as he 
had said, it was as bitter to him to 
speak against Edmund as it was to 
the other to hear, so that to say 
nothing was easiest and perhaps best. 


To be continued.) 
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A DAY WITH XENOPHON’S HARRIERS. 


THERE are, we take it, few public- 
schoolmen who have not at one period or 
another of their lives made theacquaint- 
ance of Xenophon the son of Gryllus. 
He is, or used to be, the first of the 
classic Greeks to whom British youth 
was introduged, generally through the 
medium of the ANaBasIs ; and, if one 
may speak from personal experience, 
he was less unpopular with schoolboys 
than the majority of his kind. For 
there is not a little that appeals to 
the boyish mind in the narrative of 
the Cyreian expedition. There is, for 
instance, somewhat of a_ Britannic 
character about the adventure itself, 
and there are allusions to strange 
birds and beasts seen on the march ; 
but chiefly and principally there is a 
constant recurrence of the same words 
and phrases, which, so only they con- 
tribute to fill the measure of the 
allotted task, can be reckoned without 
wound to the boyish conscience as 
eternally new. This last distinction 
is of course shared by Homer, but it 
is in his case neutralised by difliculties, 
particularly of dialect, which areabsent 
from Xenophon’s straightforward A ttic 
prose. In a word Xenophon’s is nice, 
easy Greek, and for this reason he is 
not wholly unbeloved in the school- 
room; nay, he might perhaps be 
actually liked if teachers would but 
take the trouble to impress boys with 
the remarkable character of the man 
himself. 

For surely this Nenophon was one 
of those many-sided men of whom the 
earth produces but a few. That he 
should have combined the man of 
letters with the military commander 
was, to be sure, nothing very remark- 
able in a nation which sent Sophocles 
and Thucydides to sea as admirais ; 
but Xenophon won distinction in both 
fields, which Sophocles and Thucydides 
did not; and he won it not in these 


fields only. A treatise on the duties 
of a general of Cavalry we might 
expect of him; but not necessarily a 
tract on horses and _horse-breaking, 
much of which is as valuable to-day 
as it was two thousand years ago, 
still less a discourse on hounds and 
hunting, of the merits whereof the 
reader shall presently have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself. The 
man’s life too was remarkable. We 
know him first as a handsome, well- 
born Athenian boy, admitted while 
yet in his teens to intimacy with 
Socrates. At eighteen he obtains his 
first experience as a cavalry man, and 
at twenty-one sees active service in 
the field at Delium. In the ensuing 
years of the Peloponnesian War he is 
again fighting, and fighting against 
the people whom in his aristocratic 
heart he most cordially admires. 
Then apparently he turns for a time 
from soldiering to letters, till he for- 
sakes the pen to serve as a volunteer 
in the expedition of Cyrus. Therein 
suddenly called to high command, he 
conducts his historic retreat with an 
ability that gives him permanent rank 
umong great generals. He then finds 
& promising career before him as a 
buecaneer leader; but he has seem- 
ingly little fancy for it, and after a 
few half-hearted adventures, he re- 
turns to Athens. There he hears of 
the judicial murder of Socrates, his 
first friend, and in sorrow and in- 
dignation he takes up the pen to 
vindicate his memory. ‘This done, 
he goes back to his veterans once 
more in the service of his hero Agesi- 
laus ; and thus he comes into conflict 
with his own countrymen at Coronea, 
and is banished from Athens. Finally 
at the age of fifty-three the old war- 
rior retires to an estate granted to 
him by Sparta, and settles down, at 
Skillus, to the peaceful life of a 
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country gentleman. Here he lived 
for the best part of a quarter of a 
century, with what keenness of enjoy- 
ment he himself has told us; here he 
wrote in whole or in part the Het- 
LENICA, the ANABASIS, and the Cyro- 
pepIA, which sum up the memories 
of his past life ; and here he composed 
his tracts on horsemanship and on 
hunting, the latter being the chief 
enjoyment of his old age. For the 
an Was a sportsman, and it is in his 
character as a sportsman and as the 
earliest extant writer on the chase 
that we propose to speak of him here. 
Vivere fortes ante Agamennona ; the 
Duke of Wellington was not the first 
great general who solaced his old age 
with a pack of harriers. 

“My hounds are bred out of the 
Spartan kind,” says Theseus, Duke of 
Athens, who has evidently studied his 
Xenophon to some purpose. But 


there were two breeds of the Spartan 
kind, the Castorian and the Foxite, 
(the latter supposed to be a hybrid of 
fox and dog,) of which Xenophon 


seems to have used both impartially. 
lt is pretty clear that our Athenian 
master found some trouble in getting 
a decent pack together. He opens his 
disquisition on hounds by an enumer. 
ation of all the defects, physical and 
moral, which a hound should zot 
possess, wherein it is easy to recognise 
all the failings which are still among 
us. Leggy hounds, weedy hounds, 
flat-sided hounds, flat-footed hounds, 
undersized houuds, headstrong hounds, 
flashy hounds, sulky hounds, dwellers, 
babblers, skirters—all are faithfully 
portrayed and uncompromisingly con- 
demned. ‘ Hounds with such faults 
as these, whether due to nature or to 
bad training, are of little worth ; they 
are enough to disgust even a truly 
keen sportsman.” A good hound 
should have a light, small, sinewy 
head, a long, round, flexible neck, 
broad chest, free shoulders, straight, 
round, wiry forelegs, straight knees, 
round sides, muscular loins, full flanks, 
but not too full; his thighs should be 
firm, compact and well let down, his 
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feet round, and his stern long, straight 
and tapering. Such is Xenophon’s 
description of a good hound ; it seems 
to us not amiss for the fourth century 
before our era. 

As to colour, Xenophon shares our 
modern prejudice ; he dislikes whole- 
coloured hounds, all black, all tan, all 
white, and prefers the colours mixed. 
With the shape aforesaid, good colour, 
good nose, and plenty of tongue you 
can make a good pack and hope to 
kill a hare. Breed your puppies in 
the spring, is his advice, and do not 
over-feed them ; train them by taking 
them out in a leash to follow the old 
hounds on a line of scent ; and if you 
have a spirited puppy, do not let him 
go away in view of a hare, or he will 
over-exert himself and do himself an 
injury. Would the reader like a list 
of Greek hound-names! Xenophon 
will furnish him with a catalogue of 
forty-seven, most of which flow natur- 
ally into an English equivalent, 
Active, Bustler, Ravager, Reveller, 
Cheerful, and the like. ‘Give your 
hounds short names,” he says, “ that 
it may be easy to call them.” Ac- 
cordingly the names which he leaves 
to us are without exception dissylla- 
bic ; for the Greek ear was not alive 
to the merits of the dactyl in hound 
nomenclature; and we look in vain 
for such a name as "AyyeAos (Mes- 
senger). But we find at all events 
* Hebe” in his list; a name which 
after two thousand years still does 
duty in our English kennels. 

So much for points of similitude ; a 
word must now be said as to points of 
diversity. After the elaborate direc- 
tions for securing speed and endurance 
in hounds, we are rather dismayed to 
find that every one of the pack was 
fitted with a collar, a leash, and a 
surcingle ; the latter being designed 
apparently to protect the hound from 
injury and also (for Xenophon seems 
to have hunted with a bitch pack) 
from the advances of the amorous cur- 
dog. Hence we are not surprised to 
find a warning that a hare is rarely 
run down by hounds through mere 
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speed; and that nets must form an 
essential part of the harrier-master’s 
equipment. These nets were most 
elaborate affairs,—long nets of a 
hundred yards length to stretch along 
a hill side, road-nets to lay across 
roads and tracks, purse-nets and 
nooses to fit into runs and meuses. 
One wonders how a hare can ever 
have kept out of them. But though, 
like most sportsmen of old time, 
Xenophon was keen in the matter of 
blood, we can pardon him his nets for 
the knowledge of woodcraft shown in 
his disposition thereof, and for his 
genuine love of seeing hounds work. 
And now let us start with him fora 
day's hunting. We must imagine a still 
autumn day on the slopes of Mount 
Pholoe, close to Olympia in the 
Pclopornese. In the spring, wild 
flowers (the “stinking violets’’ since 
immortalised by Leech) are apt to 
interfere with scent ; in summer the 
heat is bad both for scent and hounds ; 
autumn is the time, for then the 
harvest is gathered and the wild 
flowers are dead. And here let us 
note in passing that Xenophon, like 
all true sportsmen, is jealous of the 
sanctity of cultivated ground. “The 
sportsman must beware of injuring 
the fruits of the season and of dis- 
turbing springs and streams.” Also 
too much wind is undesirable. “ Take 
not yeur hounds out on a very windy 
day,” says Beckford sententiously, un- 
aware that Xenophon gave the same 
counsel twenty centuries before him. 
The morning air may be chill, but 
we must make an early start, for then 
we shall have the best chance of good 
scent ; “ Those who go out late rob 
thcir hounds of all chance of finding, 
and themselves ofall profitin thechase.”’ 
As to our clothing, let it suffice that 
we be lightly clad and lightly shod, 
for we travel cn our own feet ; and 
that we carry a thick stick (jd7adov) 
in our hand. “A sportsman,” says 
Xenophon, (listen, ye that are clad in 
scarlet and leathers!) “should not 
think too much of his dress.” So 
though our equipment be precisely 
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that which Mr. Jorrocks declares to 
belong to “a man well mounted for 
harriers,” let us swallow the sarcasm, 
and join our master with his hounds. 
How many couple he takes out it is 
difficult to count ; but here they come, 
Kpavyy, Pr€yov, Pidag, Adyxn (Clamor- 
ous, Fiery, Watchman, Javelin) and 
the rest of them. In all their trap- 
pings they do not look as if they 
would run away from us; but we 
shall see. The master has taken care 
to give them plenty of exercise, and 
that over rough ground to make 
their feet hard, for he is particular in 
the matter of feet; and he has fed 
them himself and left those that are 
off their feed at home, so that all 
that he takes out are likely to be fit 
and well. Do not hint that we may 
find a fox, for*this is a sore point with 
Xenophon. “To let your hounds 
hunt foxes is the best way to spoil 
them,” he remarks curtly and will 
not be gainsaid. The boy with the 
nets is here, so let us be off to the 
hills, and fix them as silently and as 
cunningly as we may. One last 
worl from the master before we 
start ; “ If we Should put up a hare on 
our way, don’t halloo (ui) dvaBoav).” 
But Xenophon must tell his own 
story. 


Go to your hunting ground in silence, 
lest the hare, if there be one in the vicinity, 
should hear you and make off; then tie 
each of your hounds separately to a tree, 
that they may be the more easily let loose 
{and not foul all the leashes] and fix your 
nets after the fashion already describe:l. 
Then leave your net-man behind to watch 
them, and go you on with your hounds to 
rouse your quarry. First vow to Apollo and 
to Artemis,! the huntress, to give them a 
share of the game; and then let slip a 
single hound, the most sagacious that you 
have .... When your hound carries a 
line straight away from the many that 
cross each other [for a hare’s wanderings 
on her way to make her form are, as 
Xenophon well knows, erratic] then let 


1 We cannot forbear to recall Mr. Jorrocks’ 
vow to Diana, on a famous occasion, of a 
‘complete rig out at Swan and Edgar's, petti- 
coat, bustle and all.” 
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slip a second hound. And as they carry 
the line further let slip the rest, one at a 
time, at short intervals, and follow them 
yourself, but without hurrying them, or 
you will over-excite them before the proper 
time. 

Now do your hounds press forward 
keenly and with spirit, unravelling her 
line, be it single, double, or triple, following 
her as she runs or crosses her foil, through 
circles, straight lines and doubles, fresh 
scent or faint, where they can hold it well, 
and where they can hardly own it; thrust- 
ing past each other with sterns waving 
fast, ears hanging down, and eyes all 
ugleam. When they are hard by their 
hare, you will know it speedily enough ; 
their whole bodies seem to wave with their 
sterns, they press on as if they meant mis- 
chief (roAeptxds), they jostle each other for 
the first place ; now they pack together, 
now they spread out again, and hasten for- 
ward once more. At last they work up to 
her form and are just upon her, when + 
she jumps and away she goes with a crash 
of tongues (kAayy? kat tAaypds) behind her. 
And do you halloo as she goes: “So ho, 
good hounds, so ho, that’s she, (?@ xuves. 
id Kaas, capas ye @ Kives, KadOs ye O 
xvves).” Then roll your cloak round your 
wrist and run with them after her ; but do 
not head her, for that would never do 
(amropov yap). 


And here, having found our hare, 
let us pause for a moment to notice 
the passionate delight of our old 
Athenian in the work of his hounds. 
Could any one but a real lover of them 
have written such a description as 
this? Eyes, ears, sterns and frames, 
he watches and revels in their every 
motion. Let us observe also the first 
of recorded halloos; is (pronounced 
Yo) is not so very far remote from 
certain modern hunting noises, where- 
in for some reason Y is a favourite 
initial. But the chief point to note is 
the conversational origin of all true 
hound-language from the time of 
Xenophon onward. Take an example 
from Jacques de Fouilloux (whose ac- 
quaintance readers of this Magazine 
have already made) when his hounds 
have come to a check: “ Hau, o& est 
i allé, le Cerf? Vailla? Di, appele, 
appele, appele.”’ The fact may be 
verified even now by study of any 
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born huntsman in an obscure country, 
who is unencumbered by knowledge 
of the fashionable noises of the field. 
Surtees, we may add, is careful to 
note it in the charming description of 
the trencher-fed pack in Handley 
Cross. But to resume. 


Your hare once away is soon out of 
sight ; but she generally comes round again 
to the place where she was found ; and 
then you must shout (to your net man) “To 
her, lad, to her ; look out, lad, look out ;” 
and the lad at the nets must let you know 
if she be caught or not. And if she be 
caught in her first ring, then call your 
hounds to you and try for another. But 
if she be not caught, then run on after your 
hounds as quickly as you may ; and do not 
give in but keep pounding steadily on. 
And if your hounds catch a view of her 
again, halloo to them: “Right so, good 
hounds, forward on, (edye, edye & xdves, 
émecbe @ kives).” 


And now we arrive at a crisis as 
painful as it is common in the hun- 
ting field, a crisis which leads to more 
cursing and bitterness than any other 
in the whole range of sport. Mr. 
Jorrocks quailed before the thought 
of a master ‘‘ thrown out” and scour- 
ing the country in search of his lest 
hounds. The disciple of Socrates faces 
it with an equal mind. 


If your hounds have got a long way 
ahead of you, so as you cannot come up 
with them, but find that you have lost 
them, that you cannot see them anywhere 
near you, either running or at fault, nor 
hear them giving tongue ; then halloo to 
any one that you may pass, but without 
stopping, (wapaQéorra da) “ Hi there! have 
you seen my hounds (9 xareides a Tas 
xivas ;)”? And when you have found out 
where they are, then, if they are still 
running, go up to them and cheer them, 
calling each hound in turn by name, and 
varying the tones of your voice as much as 
you possibly can, from shrill to deep, and 
from loud to soft; and over and above 
other exhortations (keAevpara) if they are 
running on a mountain, you may add this 
cheer following: ‘Right so, right so, 
good hounds.” 


Mark how cheerfully this old sports- 


man puts his pride in his pocket, and 
how gallantly he presses on to catch 
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his lost hounds. Note too how deli- 
cately he seeks to persuade them that 
his eye has never been off them. 
Cannot we see him joyfully dashing 
away the sweat with the cloak rolled 
round his wrist as he catches up the 
pack, and opening the performance 
by a shrill rate at the lagging tail- 
hounds whom he is in reality so de- 
lighted to have overtaken? And 
figure the pack itself towling along in 
its panoply of collar and surcingle, 
and tailing longer and longer as it 
breasts the hill. It is safe to cheer 
them on up the hill, for there you may 
be sure that they will not run away 
from you: probably a vast profusion 
of edye is necessary to get them along 
at all. But now we must pass on to 
another incident of the chase. 


If [when you have caught them up] your 
hounds are not actually on the scent, but 
have over-run it, then you must call them, 
“Try back, hounds, back, (od mdAw, od 
mddw, @ kives) ;” and when they have come 
back to the spot where they missed the 
line, you should cast them round, making 
circles, many and frequent ; and wherever 
scent fails, draw a line! on the ground as 
a mark for yourself, and keep on casting 
your hounds from that point, making much 
of themand cheering them «on until they can 
fairly ownit. As the scent grows warmer, 
you will see them dart forward, thrusting 
past each other, and all sharing in the 
work ; questing, making, as it were, signals 
to each other, and yet never casting too 
wide. When they are thus busily bustling 
hither and thither after the line, do not 
hurry them, lest in their eagerness they 
should over-run it ; and besides when they 
are close to their hare [who has evidently 
squatted]and show you plainly that they are 
so, you must look to it that you do not scare 
her into jumping up before you. No ! [stand 
still]. Your hounds will rouse her speedily 
enough for themselves. Then, as they 


1 This passage has been a sore trouble to 
commentators, though the above rendering 
seems obvious enough. Some of them rendet 
the word above translated dine (arotxos) by 
stake. If the word will bear this latter inter- 
pretation, which is certainly desirable, the 
translation will run, ‘* Thrust a stick into the 
ground as a mark for yourself ;” a common 
practice in de Fouilloux’s time, when such 
marks were called brisées. 
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near their hare, you will see them flourish- 
ing their sterns, jostling and leaping over 
each other, throwing their heads into the 
air, and giving tongue continually, and 
looking at you as if to say, “ Zhis is 
gospel, you may be sure (ddn6% eivae bn 
tavra) ”, till they fresh-find her at last, and 
fling after her with a crash (xexdayyviat). 
And if she run into the nets, or escape 
them either outside or inside, in any case 
the netman should shout out what has 
happened. And if she be taken, then go 
and try for another ; but if not, run you on 
after them, cheering them as before. 


The reader will ask if our friend is 
ever going fairly to run up to his 
hare. Let us entreat him to have 
patience. A man who can so lovingly 
dwell on a bit of cold hunting can 
afford to take his time. Hounds in 
the fourth century before our era 
were not yet bred solely for speed, 
and the art of working them into high 
condition was not yet perfected; a 
hare might tire them out, but she 
could not tire out old Xenophon. 

When your hounds are fairly weary of 
running and the day begins to grow late, 
then it is time for you, the huntsman, to 
look for your beaten hare. And herein 
you must overlook nothing that the earth 
produces or that she bears on her surface, 
| i.e. no growing plant nor accidental cover] ; 
but make many casts, that nothing be over- 
looked. For your quarry lies close and in 
a small compass, and from weariness and 
fatigue she will not move. Take your 
hounds on and cheer them, giving a good 
hound plenty of encouragement, a sulky 
hound little, and a middling hound his 
due proportion ; and go on till you have 
either killed her by fair hunting (xara 
moédas) or driven her into the nets, Then 
take up all your nets, rub your hounds 
down and go home; waiting awhile, 
though, if it be summer and high noontide, 
that your hounds’ feet may not grow sore 
on the way. 


And so ends the day’s sport ; though 
we must not omit to add that Xeno- 
phon was careful to blood his hounds 
when he killed, reserving no doubt a 
due proportion of the hare for himself 
as well as for the gods. He must have 
enjoyed many such runs during his 
twenty-three years’ residence at Skil- 
lus, for except in the close season 
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(which he religiously observed) he 
seems to have hunted every third day, 
or, as we should now say, two days a 
week. Nor did he confine himself to 
the hare ; boars and deer were equally 
his quarry, though, in the case of the 
latter, men played a larger part than 
hounds. To a dismounted man armed 
with nothing but a spear there was a 
spice of danger as well as plenty of 
hard work in the chase of the boar. 
Yet how keen the old man is. He 
must have been over sixty when he 
wrote this tract on hunting, but he is 
as full of ardour and energy as a boy, 
and will not hear of a man’s slacken- 
ing his speed or suspending his exer- 
tions so long as hounds continue to 
run. He values the chase too, not 
only for its enjoyment, but for its 
lessons of pluck, patience and endur- 
ance. Lord Wolseley has said in his 
Sotprer’s Pocket-Book that hunting 
is no bad education for a staff-officer. 
Hear Xenophon on the subject. 


Men who love sport will reap therefrom 
no small advantage, for they will gain 
bodily health, better sight, vetter hearing, 
and a later old age. Above all, it is an 
excellent training for war. In the first 
place, such men, if required to make a 
trying march on bad roads under arms, 
will not break down ; they will stand the 
strain because they are accustomed to go a- 
hunting wild animals with arms in their 
hands, Secondly, they will be able to 
sleep on a hard bed, and keep good watch 
over the post intrusted to them. In an 
advance against an enemy they will be 
competent both to attack and to obey their 
orders ; for it is thus that wild animals 
are taken. If they are in the van they 
will stick to their posts, for they will have 
learned steadfastness ; and in a routof the 
enemy, they will be able, being used to 
such things, to press him over every kind 
of ground. If their own side be beaten 
they will be able to save themselves and 
others, without dishonour, in marshy, 
precipitous or otherwise dangerous ground ; 
for, from experience, they will be quite at 
home in it. Men like these, even when 
the greater part of their army has been 
routed, have rallied and fought against the 
victorious enemy when astray in difficult 
ground, and have beaten them by their 
courage and their endurance. 


How characteristic is this flash of 
the old soldier! Only a few pages 
back he has dwelt with delight on the 
description of a hare crouching in her 
form ; but the bare thought of past 
campaigns stirs his blood like a trum- 
pet. He had still some bitter experi- 
ence in store for him. At the age 
of seventy-seven or thereabouts the 
fortune of war drove him from Skillus, 
and obliged him to take refuge in 
Corinth. In the following year his 
sentence of exile was revoked, and 
five years later he sent his two sons 
to Mantinea (B.c. 362) to fight for 
Athens against the Thebans. The 
elder of them fell in the battle; and 
his old father, though it is said that 
he would not repine, was wounded to 
the heart by his bereavement. He 
lived on for another seven or eight 
years and died at the great age of 
ninety (355 or 354 B.c.). 

Let us now advance the clock of 
time four centuries and a half. The 
old Greece has perished, and Rome 
with Domitian at its head rules the 
world. A new writer on Sport appears 
on the scene, Flavius Arrianus by 
name, a citizen both of Athens and of 
Rome, and a great admirer of Xeno- 
phon, so great indeed that he boldly 
takes his name and imitates him, so 
far as he can, in every way. Like 
his hero, he is, as he says, “a sports- 
man, a general, and a philosopher ;” 
and as Xenophon the elder wrote 
hooks, so must his aspiring namesake 
write books likewise ; ANABASIS ALEX- 
ANDRI, Memorapitia Epicrerr, Par- 
THIcA, and Brrnynica, and lastly, to 
complete the Essay on Hunting, a 
Treatise (heaven save the mark!) on 
Coursing. Fancy the assurance of an 
Athenian of the second century (not 
the true native of Athens either) who 
claims to supplement the Essay of 
Xenophon, a Master of Harriers and 
a lover of true hound-work if ever 
man was, by a discourse on the merits 
of the “long dogs.” “No doubt,” 
says Arrian, “it was not from negli- 
gence but from ignorance of the breed 
of greyhounds that Xenophon omitted 
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to mention them.” It is likely enough 
that Xenophon never saw a greyhound 
in his life ; but the present writer for 
one does not believe that Xenophon 
would ever have cared for greyhounds 
as he cared for harriers. The truth 
is that in the interval between the 
elder and the younger Xenophon (for 
since Arrian was such a coxcomb as 
to take a great man’s name, we may 
occasionally call him by it,) time had 
wrought precisely the same change in 
the matter of sport as may be traced 
between Jacques de Fouilloux’s day 
and our own. Men had grown tired 
of a long arduous day’s hunting, and 
therefore sought to abridge it and 
take their sport rapidly and comfort- 
ably. The inevitable result was that 
in hounds nose was sacrificed to speed. 
No more of the hard days’ toiling on 
the mountains after the harriers, such 
as Xenophon delighted in both as a 
sportsman and a soldier; but a com- 
fortable morning’s coursing without 
any superfluous exertion, and home in 
good time for lunch. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that 
Arrian had never seen harriers. In- 
deed he had ; and this is his deserip- 
tion of them. “In pursuit they give 
tongue with a clanging howl,—some- 
times indeed they gladden so out- 
rageously even on a stale trai] that I 
have rated them for their excessive 
barking—alike on every scent whether 
it be of the hare going to form or at 
speed.” Xenophon the elder explains 
the difference between the two scents 
with his usual accuracy. <A hare goes 
to her form slowly, stopping frequent- 
ly on the way; hence the scent is 
>tronger than that which she leaves 
behind her when covering the ground 
rapidly in the chase. “It is good 
sport if they kill but a single hare in 
the winter season, so much resting- 
time do they give her in the chase ; 
unless indeed, by being frightened out 
of her wits at the tumultuous uproar 
of the pack, she become an easy 
prey.”' After such a picture as this 


' We have taken this translation from 
ARRIAN ON CoursINnc, by a Doctor of Medi- 


one only wonders that Arrian did not 
coin a Greek equivalent for the ex- 
pression “ muggers,” and pass it into 
circulation at once. But let us give 
Arrian his due, Though he prefers 
greyhounds and coursing to harriers 
and hunting, he is none the less so 
passionately attached to the sport of 
his choice that he quite enlists our 
sympathy. Moreover, competent 
judges have stated that his disserta- 
tion thereon contains very much that 
remains sound and true to the present 
day. Lastly he has a real fondness 
for dogs. Some years ago we enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing Dean Stanley, 
in conversation, trace the progress of 
the dog as man’s companion from 
Argus and Tobit’s dog onwards, but 
we do not remember that he mentioned 
Arrian’s favourite greyhound. Let 
Arrian himself tell us about him. 


I have myself bred up a hound, whose 
eyes are the greyest of the grey ; a swift, 
hard-working, courageous, high-spirited 
dog, and in his prime a match at any time 
for four hares. He is moreover (for while 
I am writing he is still alive) most gentle 
and kindly affectioned ; and never before 
had any dog such’ regard for myself and 
my friend and fellow-sportsman Megillus. 
For when not actually engaged in coursing 
he is never away from one or other of us. 

3ut while I am at home he remains with- 
in, by my side, accompanies me on going 
abroad, follows me to the gymnasium, and 
while I am taking exercise sits down by 
me. On my return he runs before me, 
often looking back to see whether I have 
turned anywhere out of the road ; and, as 
soon as he catches sight of me, showing 
signs of joy and again trotting on before 
me. If Iam going out on any govern- 
ment business, he remains with my friend 
and does exactly the same towards him. 
He is the constant companion of whichever 
may be sick ; and if he has not seen either 
of us for only a short time, he jumps up 
repeatedly by way of salutation, and barks 
with joy as a greeting to us. At meals he 
pats us first with one paw and then with 
the other to put us in mind that he is to 
have his share of food. He has also many 


cine (London 1831) a work of considerable 
research, and a mine of information on old 
sporting writers. 
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tones of speech (wodv@Ooyyos), more than I 
ever knew in any other dog, pointing out 
in his own language whatever he wants. . . . 
Now really I do not think that I should be 
ashamed to write even the name of this 
dog, that it may be left to posterity that 
Xenophon the Athenian had a greyhound 
called Hormé of the greatest speed and 
intelligence, and altogether supremely 
excellent. 


There is the true ring about this 
eulogy of Hormé, which makes it 
pleasant to read across the gulf of 
seventeen centuries ; and Arrian com- 
mands our sympathy once more when, 
in a subsequent passage, he shows that 
he is able to rejoice when even his 
favourite hound is beaten by a good 
hare. But here our fellow-feeling 
with him comes to an end ; for present- 
ly he takes upon himself to glorify 
coursing at the expense of hunting. 
The first he says seems to him like a 
battle fought out by main strength, 
the other like a thievish depredation. 
The employment of nets and snares to 
some extent justifies his comparison, 
but not wholly. The truth is that 
Arrian is not quite a good sportsman ; 
he has not in him the love of natural 
history, the enjoyment of woodcraft, 
the delight in the match of cunning 
between civilised man and a wild 
animal in a wild country. One 
cannot conceive of him as climbing up 
a tree like old de Fouilloux, and 
watching the wild deer for hours 
together from sheer enjoyment of the 
study; nor do we find in him the 
least curiosity to puzzle out the life of 
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a hound in his world of scent and 
compare it with the life of a man in 
his world of sight. He is content to 
choose for his companion the dog 
which of all dogs lives least in a world 
of scent, and makes a favourite of 
him. 

We confess to a strong preference 
for gray-haired old Xenophon toiling 
on, in spite of his three-score years, 
with his harriers over the slopes of 
Mount Pholoe, and persisting in the 
pursuit even when his hounds are dead 
beat rather than give his hare up for 
lost. We may call such persistence 
blood-thirsty,—it is an epithet con- 
stantly applied to sportsmen of the 
old school—but we shall not so stig- 
matise it with justice. It is not so 
much love of slaughter as unwilling- 
ness to leave a difficult problem un- 
solved, which makes the old-fashioned 
huntsman so deadly. Xenophon loved 
sport because he learned from it 
something new of nature, and he pur- 
sued it continually because he was 
ever anxious to learn more. And as 
he loved it for a study, so he prized it 
for a school of earnestness, endurance, 
and self-discipline, and thus asa train- 
ing for the great business of war. We 
would gladly end with the impassioned 
defence of sport which closes his essay ; 
but we have already given quotations 
enough. It is a sutticient apology for 
hunting that its virtues found their 
first exponent in the pupil of Socrates, 
the leader of the Ten Thousand, the 
author of the MemoraBiita, the Crro- 
p£DIA, and the ANABasIs. 
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AsuTon, a parish which lies in one 
of the lateral valleys dipping from the 
westward declivity of Great Haldon 
to the river Teign, was for centuries 
the home of the ancient and not un- 
distinguished family of the Chudleighs. 
A repeated visit to the remains of the 
old manor-house and to the curious 
memorials in the parish church has 
reminded me of some fragments of an 
almost lost biography which I have 
among my notes. 

A Domesday manor, Ashton, at the 
time of the great survey, was held of 
the King by the wife of one Hervei de 
Helion, whose nationality is not ap- 
parent; and this peculiar tenure is 
the unique instance of the kind in the 
Devonshire portion of the Domesday 
record. Through the descendants of 
de Helion the manor came, by mar- 
riage, to the Prowses of Chagford ; 
and an heiress of this family carried 
it to Sir John Chudleigh, Knight, who 
held it in the reign of Edward the 
Third. The first Chudleigh probably, 
as Risdon suggested, derived his name 
from the Anglo-Saxon township of 
Chudleigh. If so, it is remarkable 
that his descendants lived for very 
many generations and his family ulti- 
mately became extinct within a radius 
of half-a-dozen miles of the cradle of 
their race. The ancient and truly 
Devonian pronunciation of the name 
still common enough, “Chidley,” seems 
to have been used, and even adopted 
by the family themselves at various 
times, even in written form. Down 


to the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
Chudleighs apparently led the easy 
uneventful lives of landed gentry in 
their own pleasant Teignland, the 
head of it filling in due course the 
office of sheriff of his county. Almost 
every son and heir in succession mar- 
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heiress 
brought a manor tothe family. These 
accumulated alliances are heraldically 
displayed as a monumental record in 


ried an heiress, and each 


Ashton church. It is not until we 
reach the “spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” when Devonshire men con- 
spicuously asserted themselves, as we 
know, that we find the Chudleighs 
emerging from the comfortable ob- 
security of their class, developing 
strong characteristics and becoming 
historical. 

John Chudleigh, the squire of the 
latter Elizabethan period, succeeded 
to the family estates, when yet in his 
minority, on the death of an elder 
brother. Little is known of his career 
and that little is mostly the story of a 
failure; but some men’s failures are 
as memorable as the successes of other 
men. His one remarkable adventure, 
of which there js scarcely more than a 
bare record left, may be called a 
romantic one; it was, in other re- 
spects, not unworthy of being com- 
pared with the enterprise of such men 
as Drake, Ralegh, and Grenvile. We 
hear much of those west-countrymen 
of ours, and long may it be so, but 
there are many others of perhaps 
second rank, younger sons of Devon- 
shire families,—Courtenays, Carews, 
Stucleys, Pollards, who became sea- 
adventurers ; they were especially a 
product of the Elizabethan period. 
Considering the different conditions 
under which they lived from those of 
our own time I have no wish to call 
them pirates. John Chudleigh was 
the son of Sir Christopher Chudleigh 
of Ashton, and was born in the year 
1565. Through his mother, who was 
an heiress, he represented the ancient 
family of Stretchley of Ermington. 
The young squire, born in an age alive 
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with new aspirations, was appropri- 
ately to his environment, according to 
Prince, the author of THe Worrntes 
or Devon, “ of a right martial, bold, 
and adventurous spirit.” Being of 
good Devonian blood he took natur- 
ally to the sea. He was the friend, 
and possibly the patron, of John 
Davis of Sandridge, the Arctic navi- 
gator, who on his third voyage, in 
1587, gave the name of Cape Chidley 
to one of his discoveries. Luke Foxe, 
.who a generation later had himself 
gone hunting for the North-West 
Passage, alludes to Chudleigh as one 
of those who were at great charges in 
setting forth Davis’s expedition. Had 
the sanguine expectations of the many 
explorers for the passage by way of 
Hudson’s Strait been fulfilled, Cape 
Chidley would probably now be an- 
other Gibraltar. 

Like many others of his contempo- 
rary Devonians, Chudleigh came under 
the influence, or, I may say, the 
fascination of Sir Walter Ralegh, his 
senior by about thirteen years, and 
under that mercurial genius there is 
no doubt he served his apprenticeship. 
There was a sufficient family connec- 
tion between Sir Walter Ralegh and 
John Chudleigh to constitute cousin- 
ship, as cousinship was understood in 
those days ; Chudleigh’s father’s sister 
had married one of Ralegh’s half- 
brothers. As a boy, and a precocious 
one according to our modern standards, 
Chudleigh’s fervid temperament must 
have been excited by the brilliant 
series of incidents which rapidly 
crowded one after the other within a 
few years: Francis Drake’s return 
from his voyage round the world ; the 
almost dramatic loss of his neighbour 
and kinsman Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
at sea; the voyages of Davis, and 
the real opening of the new world to 
Englishmen by Ralegh’s tirst effort 
at colonisation in Virginia. But it is 
easy to see that Chudleigh’s inspira- 
tion came mostly from Drake. 

In 1586, when John Chudleigh had 
completed his twenty-first year, he was 


returned, with Ralegh, as one of the 
two members for Devonshire, to the 
sixth Parliament of Elizabeth, which 
met in October. 

This year, 1586, was not the least 
memorable of a series in connection 
with maritime adventure. There is, 
in the British Museum an original 
letter, spelled in the strangest fashion, 
from Sir Walter Ralegh to his half- 
brother Sir John Gilbert of Greenway, 
and relating toa transaction in which it 
seems evident that they and John Chud- 
leigh were jointly concerned. ‘ Lett 
the bread,” wrote Raleyh, “‘ which was 
left of my cussen Chydle’s proportion 
be in wredines, for my barks are cum- 
ming about for it,” 7.¢., to Plymouth. 
No one has been able hitherto to 
decipher the word which stands for 
Chudleigh. Ralegh, we know, was 
engaged in two maritime undertakings 
that year. One of these was the ex- 
pedition sent to relieve the infant colony 
in Virginia which sailed from North 
Devon under the command of Sir 
Richard Grenvile in April; and as the 
letter referred to was written in May 
it must have related to the other 
expedition, that of the two barks, 
Serpent and Mary Sparke, which left 
Plymouth in June under the command 
of Captain Jacob:Whiddon on a priva- 
teering voyage to the Azores. The 
extract is not of course conclusive, 
and it does not very clearly explain 
itself, but I think it is evident that 
John Chudleigh was concerned in the 
enterprise ; whether or not he actually 
sailed in either of the barks I have 
not been able to discover. Captain 
Whiddon was of the Chagford family 
of that name who were connected with 
the Chudleighs. He was devoted to 
Ralegh whose ship, the Roebuck, he 
commanded in the Armada fight, 
bringing a Spanish prize into Torbay, 
the crew of which was kept for some 
time in the barn of Tor Abbey. 
Finally, Whiddon left his bones in the 
island of Trinidad on Ralegh’s first 
expedition to Guiana; “a man most 
honest and valiant” is his patron’s 
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testimony to him. As a raid on 
Spanish shipping, carrying out the 
principle of reprisals at that time 
winked at by Queen Elizabeth who 
was not above claiming a share of the 
spoils, this expedition was eminently 
successful, taking, it is said, more 
prizes and pillage than the barks 
could bring home. 

The next three years are silent as to 
John Chudleigh’s activities ; but they 
embraced not too long a period, perhaps, 
for the development of the one great 
scheme on which his heart was fixed. 
One of these years was the ever- 
memorable one of 1588, and it is not 
too much to conjecture that Chudleigh 
was one of those gentlemen-volunteers 
of Devon who, while the running fight 
with the Spanish Armada continued 
along the coast in full view of Ply- 
mouth, put off to Drake’s squadron 
with reinforcements. 

From the glimpses which we have 
already had of John Chudleigh’s tem- 
perament when he was just emerging 
from boyhood, we can understand how 
his imagination, even so early, must 
have been fired by the story of 
Drake’s adventures in the then little 
known Pacific, of his daring pillage of 
Spanish ships and towns, and of the 
magnificent treasure which he brought 
home. Still more must it have been 
excited, eight years later, when the 
news came of Cavendish’s return from 
the second English voyage round the 
world. Cavendish (or Candish as he 
spelled his own name), another gentle- 
man-adventurer, who had commanded 
one of the ships of Ralegh’s expe- 
dition of 1585 to Virginia, con- 
ducted by Sir Richard Grenvile, en- 
tered the Channel, unknowingly in 
the wake of the splendid pageant of 
the Spanish Armada then going to its 
doom, and came into Plymouth har- 
bour ladened with pillage. Popular 
ballads celebrated his successes. Prince 
tells us that the famous actions of 
Drake and Cavendish ran so much in 
John Chudleigh’s thoughts that he 
could not rest without undertaking to 
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show himself the third Englishman 
that had encompassed the world and 
performed some noble service for his 
country. 

This was not the mere day-dream of 
an imaginative youth ; the scheme was 
carried into execution. At that time 
most of the enterprises of discovery or 
exploration, which were of course with 
the ultimate object of gain, were en- 
tered upon as joint-stock undertakings. 
The test of Chudleigh’s earnestness is 
that he was going to bear the whole 
cost of a considerable enterprise. And 
not only that; from a sentimental 
point of view it is to be considered 
that he had already given hostages to 
fortune, and was about to leave a 
newly-married wife for a hazardous 
voyage which could not well be of less 
than two years’ duration. Chudleigh’s 
expedition was fitted out at Plymouth. 
It was on twice the scale of that of 
Drake, and more than thrice that of 
Cavendish.! It consisted of three “ tall 
(full-rigged)” ships: the Wildman, 
three hundred tons, one hundred and 
eighty men, in which Chudleigh him- 
self sailed as “ General,” with Benja- 
min Wood as master ; the White Lion, 
three hundred and forty tons, one 
hundred and forty men, of which Paul 
Wheele was captain and John Ellis 
master; the Delight, a Bristol ship 
(tonnage unknown), ninety-one men 
and boys, of which Andrew Merick 
was captain and Robert Burnet mas- 
ter ; with two pinnaces of fourteen 
or fifteen tons each. Jchn Ellis, 
master of the largest ship, had been 
master of the Moonshine on John 
Davis’s first voyage of discovery, and 
was, like Chaucer’s shipman, “of 
Dertemouthe.” The ships were of 
course armed and as well provided 
for fighting as for exploration, prob- 
ably more so. The voyage, accord- 
ing to the sole surviving narrative 


Ships. Men & boys 
! Drake 5 largest 100 tons 164 
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of these particulars written or dictated 
in the simple unadorned language of 
an Elizabethan seaman, by one William 
Magoths, of the Delight, was intended 
for the South Sea by way of the 
Straits of Magellan, with a special 
proclivity, it would seem, to Arica in 
Peru. Arica was the port to which 
all the silver from the mines of Potosi 
was brought for shipment. Drake 
had touched at this port, only remain- 
ing long enough to appropriate nearly 
a ton of silver in bars, out of two 
Spanish ships, “of which we took the 
burthen on ourselves to ease them and 
so departed,” as the narrator with a 
touch of humour recorded. Cavendish 
had attempted to sack the place and 
found the Spaniards too strong for 
him, 

Everything was ready by the sum- 
mer of 1589. I find that Queen 
Elizabeth characteristically demurred 
to grant the commission for which 
Chudleigh had applied until provision 
was made for the payment of duties 
and subsidies for such prizes as might 
be brought in: in other words, for 
her share of the plunder. It was 
finally signed, with this clause added, 
on the 17th of May. The character 
of the enterprise was in fact well 
understood at the time. A contem- 
porary letter-writer, animadverting 
in June on things in general, says, 
“There are adventurers strongly ap- 
pointed for the Indies gone or going 
from the West Country, under the 
Earl of Cumberland, Chidley, and 
others to pilfer as Cavendish did.” 

The expedition sailed from Ply- 
mouth on the 5th of August, and 
making Cape Blanco, the westernmost 
extremity of Africa, its course was 
laid for the opposite coast of South 
America. Twelve days afterwards, in 
mid-Atlantic, the Delight parted com- 
pany, and nothing more is actually 
known of the fate of the remainder of 
thesquadron and its young commander. 
The supposition is that all perished in 
the Straits of Magellan, that treacher- 
ous waterway lying under the worst 
climate in the world ; but I have dis- 
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covered no evidence in support of it 
There is a mystery about the fate of 
Chudleigh, the mystery of one who 
has gone down to the sea and been 
heard of no more. The inquisitio 
post mortem, duly taken, gives a pre- 
cise date as that of his death, the 6th 
of November 1589. If this had been 
certainly known it might be supposed 
that the place of his death would also 
have been known, but it is not men- 
tioned. Possibly the date of death 
was a legal fiction ; the inquisition of 
course was concerned with the property 
and not with the body of the deceased. 
Magoths’s account was published in 
Hakluyt’s CoLLEcTION oF VOYAGES 
ten years later ; but Hakluyt is silent 
as to Chudleigh’s fate. 

The captain of the Delight after 
losing sight of the remainder of the 
squadron proceeded on the projected 
course to the Straits of Magellan 
which he reached about the ist of 
January following. There he remained 
six weeks, finding no traces of the 
other ships, and mutiny, which seems 
to infect the air of that region,—-for 
both Magellan and Drake had con- 
tended with it before him—having 
broken out among his crew, he deter- 
mined to bear upfor home. Entering 
the English Channel the Delight, 
with only six hands remaining, was 
wrecked on the French coast near 
Cherbourg, and, of all the four hun- 
dred and odd men and boys who had 
sailed in this unlucky expedition, only 
four persons ultimately returned to 
England. 

Sir William Pole, in his contempor- 
ary CoLLEcTIons, states that John 
Chudleigh “ hazarded all his great 
estate unto ruin,’ in the costs of 
this abortive enterprise; and this 
is confirmed by the encumbrances 
apparent in the voluminous inquest 
on his property and by the fact that 
his widow was relentlessly pursued 
by his creditors who finally adminis- 
tered to his estate. 

Although John Chudleigh did not 
live to the age of twenty-five years, 
he had had time to be twice married. 
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Early marriages, we know, were usual 
in those days. By his first wife, who 
was a Speke of White Lackington in 
Somersetshire (a family from which 
came a distinguished explorer of our 
own period), he had tive children. 
There is an inscription to her and 
her mother, Lady Speke, on a floor- 
stone in Ashton church. The two 
elder sons became men of some note 
in their generation. George, the heir, 
after a long minority, during which 
we may assume that the recuperative 
power of the family acres asserted 
itself, was of sufficient standing to be 
created a baronet by James the First. 
At the outbreak of the Great Rebel- 
lion in 1642 he declared for the Par- 
liament, and raised and commanded 
several troops of Horse which joined 
the forces of Sir Ralph Hopton. At 
the moment, however, when the 
King’s cause began to decline, he was 
unlucky enough to go over to the 
Royalist side, the ultimate result of 
which was the heavy sequestration of 
his estates by the victorious Parlia- 
ment. By his prolific wife, who was 
a Strode of Newnham, sister of Wil- 
liam Strode one of the five Members 
whom King Charles attempted to 
arrest in the House of Commons, he 
had nine sons and nine daughters. 
The monument to his memory in 
Ashton church is well known ; Prince 
says it was erected a considerable time 
after his decease. It is structurally 
of wood, and scarcely does credit to 
the country carpenter who apparently 
designed it. The heraldry however, 
which is its most distinctive feature, 
is the work of a superior artist. 

Sir John Chudleigh, Knight, the 
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second son, earned distinction at sea. 
He commanded the Rainbow of the 
Earl of Essex’s squadron in the un- 
fortunate Cadiz expedition of 1625. 
In the attack on the Spanish fleet in 
the bay, we are told that “ the first 
that came up to second my Lord of 
Essex were Sir John Chidley in the 
Rainbow and Captain Gilbert [Ralegh 
Gilbert] in the Reformation.” Devon- 
shire, it is interesting to note, was 
again to the fore. Sir John Chudleigh 
accompanied his hereditary friend and 
patron Sir Walter Ralegh on the 
last fatal voyage to the Orinoco in 
1617. 

Several others of the descendants 
of our ill-fated adventurer distin- 
guished themselves in various ways. 
The baronetcy became extinct with 
the male line in 1745, and I believe 
Lord Clifford of Ugbrooke is one of 
the present representatives of the 
ancient family of Chudleigh. 

A few remains only of the ancient 
manor-house survive, and these are 
incorporated with the commonplace 
buildings which apparently are not 
more than a century old. The large 
area of ground which these cover give 
an idea of the extent of the original 
mansion and its adjuncts. The frag- 
ments of ancient work are of the 
fifteenth century, and the garden gate- 
way, of excellent architectural design, 
is almost perfect. There is still pre- 
served a vast fireplace, which perhaps 
belonged to the hall, and in which 
John Chudleigh may have smoked a 
pipe with his friend Walter Ralegh 
and talked over his great scheme of 
circumnavigating the world. 


R. W. Corvron. 











LAND-TENURE IN TUSCANY. 


Ix these days of socialism, anarchy, 
and almost universal agricultural de- 
pression, a sketch of the patriarchal 
co-operative system of farming pre- 
vailing in Tuscany may be found 
interesting. Old-fashioned it certainly 
is; the Marquis Gino Capponi, one of 
the most strenuous advocates of 
mexzeria, or half-and-half lana-tenure, 
traces it back to the Romans. “ In- 
stituted,” he says, “in the palmy days 
of the Republic when the plebeians 
obtained civil rights, it fell into disuse 
on slavery becoming general.” 

In the fourteenth century, when the 
castles of so many lordlings were razed 
and their power broken, mezzeria was 
almost universally adopted in Tuscany. 
None can deny that it is a bar to 
modern improvements and to high 
farming ; but socialism has no hold on 
the agricultural population where it 
exists, and the land, not being bur- 
dened by the middleman, has hitherto 
supported both proprietor and peasant. 
Whether it will continue to do so, 
with the crushing taxes Italy now 
writhes under, does not enter into 
the scope of this paper. 

Theoretically, mezzeria is the equal 
division between the owner of the 
land and the peasant who tills it of all 
crops gathered from the soil. They 
are partners in the business of farm- 
ing ; one contributes capital, the other 
labour. In reality the peasant has 
the best of the bargain, and several 
authorities on agricultural questions 
will tell you that the system must be 
modified or cease to exist. In the 
good old days of light taxation it 
answered admirably; but now that 
the unfortunate landowner pays a 
third or more of his net moiety to 
Government, he has little left to live 
upon or to spend in improvements. 

A farm (podere) ranges, generally 


speaking, from eight to thirty acres, 
regulated very much according to the 
numerical strength of the peasant’s 
family. Each farm has a house with 
stables and outbuildings, for which 
the peasant pays no rent, and which 
are kept in repair by the landlord. 
The latter provides capital for buying 
oxen, cows, horses, or donkeys, and 
all gain or loss on the animals is 
divided between him and the peasant. 
Accounts are kept by the proprietor 
or his factor; and every month the 
head man (capoccio) of each peasant 
family brings his book to be written 
up and the money he has encashed 
for milk, vegetables, fruit and other 
minor products. Grain of all kinds, 
pulse, wine, and oil, are divided in 
kind. If silkworms are reared on the 
property, the landlord arranges the 
sale of the cocoons, and either pays 
the peasant his half share or passes it 
to his credit. The gain on silkworms 
generally goes to the women for house- 
hold linen and their own and the 
children’s dress. Once a year the 
books are audited by a certified account- 
ant, who reads over the monthly state- 
ments of debit and credit to each 
peasant, and in whose presence the 
books are signed by master and man. 
Many of the peasants can neither 
read nor write, but their memory is 
absolutely unfailing, and a mistake of 
a halfpenny is instantly detected. 

In Tuscany you will often find 
peasants whose families have been on 
the same farm for two or three hun- 
dred years. They talk of themselves 
as gente (the Roman gens), of the 
padrone (landlord), and take an affec- 
tionate interest in him and his family. 
But the Tuscan peasant is a thorough 
Conservative ; he has not yet grasped 
the changes brought about by rail- 
roads, steamboats, and international 
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communication. He hankers after a 
large extent of land on which to grow 
wheat enough to provide bread for the 
whole year, and is inclined to regard 
other crops as accessories. With the 
actual low price of corn this does not 
suit the owner, particularly as it is 
customary in Tuscany to grow wheat 
two years running on the same land 
with little or no manure. So soon as 
the corn is carried (early in July) the 
stubble is ploughed up, and maize or 
millet is grown for early autumn cut- 
ting as green fodder. The yield of 
wheat is of course wretched, from six 
to thirteen fold ; and enlightened pro- 
prietors who possess the requisite 
capital are dividing their larger farms 
and building the necessary farm- 
houses. 

Time, patience, and judicious firm- 
ness are necessary to induce the 
uneducated peasant to understand 
that wheat no longer pays. It never 
occurs to him to calculate the cost of 
preparing the land, of sowing, reaping, 
and threshing. He will tell you that 
the labour of his family costs nothing ; 
whereas if his farm is reduced in size 
he would be obliged to spend money, 
(a thing no peasant likes doing) in 
order to buy the corn necessary for 
making bread for a year. In vain 
you argue that the sale of wine and 
other crops will buy wheat cheaper 
than he can produce it. “ My forbears 
grew their own corn ; what was good 
for them is good for me,” will be the 
unfailing answer. Bread is the staple 
food of the Tuscan peasant, and he is 
particular as to its quality, which is 
generally excellent. 

A farm (I speak only of Tuscany) 
is generally divided into three por- 
tions, one of which is dug by the spade 
every year, when all the vines and 
olives are well manured. No one will 
deny that the less Jand a peasant has 
the better it is cultivated. Every 


square yard is turned to account ; he 
becomes, in short, rather a gardener 
than a husbandman. 

Notice to quit is given by the pro- 
prietor to the peasant (and vice vers) 
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in July ; but should there be reason 
to think the latter will deal unfairly 
by the land, sow more grain of various 
kinds than he is entitled to do, or not 
manure properly, the proprietor can 
delay giving notice until the 30th of 
November. This however seldom 
happens, unless the peasant has be- 
haved badly and forfeited all right to 
be treated with consideration. The 
new family enters into possession on 
the 3rd of March, when the headman 
receives in consignment the animals 
(stime vive), the farm implements, hay 
and straw, the stakes for vines and 
young fruit and olive trees, the grow- 
ing crops of forage, and the manure, 
(stime morte). All these are valued 
by two sworn valuers, one for the 
incomer, one for the outgoer. I should 
remark that every peasant is bound 
to hand over to his successor the same 
stime he received when he entered on 
the farm. If there is a diminution 
he must make it good; if there is 
any increase the incomer pays him. 
From the moment a peasant has 
received (or given) notice to quit, he 
cannot plant or prune, though he can 
sow wheat and forage. His successor 
comes to graft, prune the vines, and 
clear the ditches, and has a right to a 
room in the farmhouse after the 30th 
of November. The wheat belongs to 
the dismissed man, and he returns in 
June to reap, and in July to thresh. 
Only the grain is his (his half share, 
of course) ; the straw goes to the new 
peasant and the proprietor for the use 
of the animals. 

All this is very complicated and 
inconvenient. Sometimes the peasant 
comes from, or goes to, a farm many 
miles away, and much time is lost in 
passing backwards and forwards for 
months. The land always suffers 
when there is a change of tenant. 
Even the most honest will put a good 
deal under green crops for forage and 
be sparing of manure, to increase their 
stime morte; and until the valuers 
have registered their valuations, the 
new man cannot dig or manure the 
vines, fruit, and olive trees. An old 
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proverb says: ‘ Ogni muta, una ca- 
duta, (every change is a disaster).” 

Presses for wine and oil, vats for 
the fermentation of grapes, and the 
large earthenware vases for clearing 
the oil, all belong to the landowner, 
the peasants contributing a certain 
quantity for every hundred /ifres 
(22-01 gallons) of their share of wine 
and oil to pay for wear and tear. 
Every large estate has its own bye- 
laws (patte colonic’), which date from 
time immemorial and vary consider- 
ably. Sometimes the peasant is bound 
to give a certain number of days of 
labour and haulage free. If he is 
allowed to keep poultry, ducks, tur- 
keys, or guinea fowl, he has to give 
so many head and so many dozen of 
eggs in compensation of the damage 
done to the grain, grapes, &e. Every 
year he has to trench from fifty to 
two hundred yards, according to the 
size of his farm, for planting vines 
and olives. The landlord plants and 
stakes the vines and attends to them 
for three years at least ; an intelligent 
proprietor who can afford it will keep 
them in his own hands for five or six ; 
they are then given over to the 
peasant and all future stakes are 
passed to the common account, that 
is, half and half shares. 

The late Marquis Gino Capponi, in 
a paper read in 1833 at a meeting of 
the Royal Academy of Georgofili in 
Florence, said : ‘‘The Florentine land- 
owner, who originally sprang from 
the people and was always by the very 
nature of the government most desir- 
ous to keep well with them, was not, 
and could not be, a tyrannical master. 
Some writers have asserted that the 
so-called patti colonict are a remnant 
of feudalism. But whoso examines 
the nature of these patti will see that 
they are a compensation for what the 
contadino takes from the land in addi- 
tion to his lawful half share—a kind 
of rent for the minor products which 
cannot be divided,”’—that is, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, milk, &c., consumed by the 
peasant and his family which are 
never taken into account. Some years 
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later, in 1855, the late Marquis Cosimo 
Ridolfi, a well-known authority on 
agriculture, condemned mezzeria, 
praised in such eloquent and glowing 
terms by M. de Sismondi, and, con- 
trasting the yield per acre of land in 
England with that in Tuscany, advo- 
cated a return to /aw grande culture. 
Signor Lambruschini unhesitatingly 
took up the defence of the half and 
half tenure, pointing out that the day- 
labourer having no interest in, or love 
for, the land he cultivates, begins and 
leaves off work at stated hours and 
cares little or nothing for the success 
of the crops. If mezzeria is abolished, 
Signor Lambruschini continues : “ All 
these families who, though poor, have 
a roof they can call their own, a field 
they can call theirs, who have a master 
they love and bless, and who, toiling 
and watching under rain and sun, 
hope and pray to God for abundant 
crops for themselves and for their 
master ; all these, I say, will for the 
first time feel the pangs of envy and 
hatred, the shame and despair of being 
forced to beg and to wait for work, 
We at the same time shall learn to 
dread meetings and strikes such as 
we see in France and in England, the 
destruction of agricultural machines, 
the burning of ricks, barefaced rob- 
bery and,—as the last and miserable 
remedy—the poor-tax.” 

This is eloquent special pleading in 
favour of mezzeria, but the author 
omits to mention the large class of 
day-labourers (braccianti) whose ex- 
istence is precarious and wretched. 
At harvest-time they get high wages, 
from two shillings to half-a-crown a 
day; during fine weather, in spring 
and autumn, they find pretty constant 
work at about one shilling to eighteen- 
pence a day; but in winter when the 
peasant can do all that is necessary 
on the land himself, their lot is a hard 
one. They generally marry young 
and have large families; whereas 
among the peasants it is a recognised 
custom that the eldest son marries 
first, his brothers waiting until the 
sisters’ marriage-portions can be 
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198 Land-Tenure 
spared from the family budget. Then 
they marry, if the farm is large 
enough to support extra mouths; if 
not, they remain bachelors, or leave 
the paternal roof. The consent of 
the padrone is necessary in any of 
these cases. 

A girl is always allowed a certain 
time per week to work for her dower, 
and generally brings her husband a 
bed with two or more pairs of linen 
sheets and a wadded coverlet, a chest 
(cassone), and from £10 to £25 in 
money. She.has usually a good stock 
of body linen, two winter working 
dresses, several cotton ones for sum- 
mer, and at least one holiday dress 
besides her black silk wedding-gown. 
Every peasant girl has earrings and a 
necklace (vezzo) of several rows of 
irregularly shaped pearls, or of red 
coral. The richer ones have a gold 
chain and watch. Before the mar- 
riage 2 valuer (stimatore) is called in, 
who makes out a list of her posses- 
sions on stamped paper, which is given 
to the headman of her future hus- 
band’s family. Should she be left a 
childless widow he returns the dower, 
and she generally leaves the house. 
By old-established custom the land- 
lord helps the peasant if by reason of 
illness or a bad harvest he should be 
in straits. There is between them 
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what may be called an account current 
without interest. Sometimes a peasant 
leaves several hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of franes in the landlord’s hands ; 
sometimes he is in his debt, and this 
is paid off in kind as the various crops 
come in. 

Though, as I have said before, 
mezzeria is undoubtedly a bar to 
agricultural progress, it establishes a 
community of interests and kindly 
relations between the proprietor and 
the peasant, and encourages honesty. 
A man who is convicted of theft can 
be sent away at once, and is not 
likely to find another farm. He sinks 
to the condition of a day-labourer, 
and the prospects of his whole family 
are ruined. Like all human institu- 
tions it has two sides, and may be 
lauded as beneficial and wholesome or 
condemned as retrograde. Lately it 
has been introduced into some parts 
of Sicily where it seems to work well. 
John Stuart Mill, after weighing the 
evidence on both sides, remarks, in 
PrincieLes or Powitican Economy : 
“The fixity of tenure which the 
metayer, so long as he fulfils his own 
obligations, possesses by usage, though 
not by law, gives him the local attach- 
ments, and almost the strong sense of 
personal interest, characteristic of a 
proprietor.” 

Janet Ross. 
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Ir is eleven o’clock in the morning 
and the end of the hot weather; the 
latter end of May when the last blade 
of grass has been scorched off the 
roadside, and the air strikes like fire 
on the face as you drive along the 
street; when each night is hotter 
than the last and the future is bounded 
by the rains. It is no day for work; 
rather a day for darkened rooms, 
scanty dress, and sobbing punkahs ; 
but work there is and plenty of it, for 
a “coolie steamer” leaves to-morrow 
morning and the passenger broker has 
notified a full cargo of coolies. 

The “cargo’’ is waiting for me, and 
I realise the size of it as I turn into 
the narrow lane leading to the office. 
Since dawn the cargo has been gather- 
ing, and now, having long filled the 
office yard, it has overflowed into the 
lane where it squats four deep over the 
open drains, clustering thickest about 
the gates ; a throng of patient coolies 
guarding heavily-roped boxes and 
shapeless dirty bundles. The servants 
are waiting to clear a way for me 
through the crush, and as I step out 
of my pony-cart the sweltering crowd 
of naked black humanity rises with a 
murmur of “ Sahib,” to press a little 
nearer the foot of the stairway which 
runs up the wall to the booking-office. 
This stairway is already packed to 
suffocation by the earliest arrivals, 
despite the terrible heat which is 
doubled by the glare from the walls. 

At the bottom of the main stairs 
which lead to the general office, stand 
four sturdy Punjaubi watchmen, 
armed with heavy sticks to keep the 
coolies out. These have their work 
cut out for them after I have passed, 
as a score of bolder spirits thinking to 
beard the sahib in his den try to carry 
the entrance by storm ; whereby come 
thwacks, howls, and language. “No, 
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no coolie! This way is not for coolies! 
Go back, back, back! Go, go! Oh 
son of a pig, come back!” to an agile 
skeleton who has slipped by and is 
scuttling upstairs, to be hustled down 
again amid the laughter of his 
friends. 

It is a relief to reach the compara 
tive cool of the office, where the heavy 
Venetian blinds shut out heat and 
light together; and I sit down, coat- 
less, under the flapping punkah to see 
that things are in working orde: 
before giving the word to admit the 
eargo. On my left a doorway opens 
on the ‘‘coolie room” which native 
passengers approach and leave by the 
wooden stairway up the outer wall. 
A broad and strong teak counter runs 
across this doorway, and beside it wait 
Cassim, the broker, aud his assistants. 
On the floor lies a heap of rupee-trays, 
—stout, shallow boxes with three sides, 
constructed to hold exactly a thousand 
rupees, in ten rows of five piles of 
twenties—and a couple of heavy 
stones used for breaking bad coins. 
On my table stands an orderly array 
of lithographed tickets in stacks 
awaiting signature; a big stack for 
Coconada, another for Calingapatam, 
and smaller ones for Madras and other 
places of less importance from the 
traffic point of view. The Burman 
will not work unless he is compelled 
to, and to his philosophic mind cash 
presents no argument. The enormous 
amount of labour required by the 
public works in Burmah on roads, 
railways, and reservoirs, not to men- 
tion the great mills in the rice-ports, 
is therefore supplied by the Malabar 
coast. Every year sees thousands of 
lank coolies cross the Bay to earn the 
high wages paid in Burmah. They 


remain here for a couple of years or 
so and then return home. Time after 
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time the same men come _ over. 
What they do at home I know not ; 
on our side of the Bay, as every one 
knows, they do as little as they can 
for as much as they can get, and none 
leave without considerable savings in 
hard cash. The amount of money 
thus taken out of the Province is 
a perennial source of regret to the 
local authorities. It is due, they say, 
to the incorrigible laziness of the 
Burmese, who might equally well do 
the work and keep the money in the 
country. But why, on the other hand, 
should the Burman make his back 
ache in the sun for rupees when he 
has enough to buy cheroots and betel- 
nut without trouble? The kindly 
earth produces so generously that the 
owners of the soil can well afford to 
pay strangers to get in the crops. 

But it is no time to consider the 
economic aspect of the native labour- 
question, for the murmur in the yard 
below is rising to a roar and there is a 
full day’s work before us. “All 
ready, Cassim? Let them in then.” 
A rusty key screeches, a chain rattles, 
and the double door at the top of the 
stairway bursts open before a cataract 
of coolies, while the broker’s man 
dives under the counter back into the 
office. In five seconds the room is 
crammed, and a forest of black arms 
are thrust out, each hand full of rupees. 

“Back, back!” bawls Cassim, 
thrashing the counter with a little 
cane. For the coolies labour under 
the delusion that whoever gets most of 
his body over the counter and shouts 
his requirements loudest will be served 
first. How Cassim manages to under- 
stand them is a mystery, for every 
man in the room is roaring the name 
of his port at the top of his voice, and 
I cannot distinguish an intelligible 
word. Use is everything, however, 
and beginning at one end of the coun- 
ter the broker accepts handful after 
handful of the hot greasy silver, and 
asks for tickets in a shrill monotone 
perfectly audible through the verbal 
cyclone at its loudest. “Two, Masuli- 
patam.” The clerk snaps a couple of 
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tickets from the appropriate stack and 
slips them under my pen. Initialled 
they are whisked away, blotted, and 
passed to Cassim who is already count- 
ing a fresh lot of rupees. The coolies 
don’t spare each other, but vigorous as 
the bustling is there is no quarrelling. 
It is a tedious business ; many spurious 
rupees arein circulation, so like genuine 
coins that a very sharp watch has to 
be kept. Cassim is wonderfully clever 
at this; he pours a stream of rupees 
from one hand to the other, and if 
there is a doubtful one among them 
his delicate ear discovers it at once. 
Down goes the suspect to the man who 
squats at his feet, and if the cement 
floor return a verdict of guilty, that 
rupee’s career is ended. Deaf to the 
owner’s protests Cassim breaks it in 
two, and returns the battered frag- 
ments in a spirit of sarcastic indul- 
gence. 

When I came out to the country 
first, my heart was softened by the 
wistful pleading of artless coolies. 
“ Poor beggar,” I said ; “ I daresay he 
didn’t know it was a badone. Perhaps 
some low European palmed it off on 
him. Give it back, and take another.” 
It made me immensely popular, for 
my kindness was known all over the 
yard in five minutes ; and being in the 
hot stage of philanthropy in which 
most very young men land, the grate- 
ful obeisance of those poor coolies was 
incense. For upwards of a week, in 
spite of Cassim’s warnings, I pursued 
this policy, obstinately regardless of 
the fact that the more bad rupees I 
returned the more were tendered on 
the bare chance of acceptance. Cassim, 
having in his day seen many tender 
young sahibs through the hardening 
apprenticeship of controlling coolie 
traffic, knew what I was suffering 
from and left the cure to time. My 
cure was sudden and complete. As I 
was sitting in the office window one 
evening to enjoy the draught after 
a long day’s work, a stray coolie came 
in for a ticket. Cassim had gone, so 
I took the man’s money with my own 
hands. There were two bad rupees 
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and I gave them back as usual. Re- 
turning to the window as the coolie 
passed down I saw another man 
approaching; and the two squatted 
at the bottom of the staircase to 
talk. Watching them idly I saw the 
last purchaser draw from his waist- 
cloth two rupees and transfer them 
to the new comer in exchange for 
a few pice, copper coins worth in 
these days of low exchange about a 
farthing each. They parted after 
this transaction and the new arrival 
stalked upstairs. There were two 
bad rupees in his money also. It 
may have been only an unlucky coin- 
cidence, but the proceedings at the 
bottom of the stairs had shaken my 
faith. I put those rupees in the hinge 
of the safe and broke them into halves 
and quarters, while the coolie beat 
his bosom and wept. “ Tell that man,” 
I said in my best Hindustani, “ to 
give you back your pice.” He did not 
even pretend to look puzzled. He 
stopped crying and crept out with a 
shame-faced grin. That was the end 
of my belief in the innocence of the 
Coringa coolie in the matter of pewter 
rupees; in due time I put a stop 
to returning the pieces because the 
owners always asked for them. 

All this time Cassim is taking 
rupees to the dreary accompaniment, 
“Two for Calingapatam,—three for 
Negapatam,—two for Vizagapatam,— 
one for Madras.” The roar within 
and without swells and sinks, flutters 
and swells again, while the coolies, 
glistening with perspiration, sway and 
struggle at the counter. Standing on 
tip-toe, I can see them wedged like 
sticks ina faggot behind the front 
rank, where, movement impossible, 
they shout the more. The uproar is 
deafening, the combined heat and 
smell awful. There! shut the counter 
doors, and let us have peace for a 
minute while I take the petitions. 
The order is not easy to obey, but at 
last by sheer force the coolies are 
pushed back from the counter far 
enough to let the doors be shut. Cut 
off from the source of excitement, 


the roar subsides, and the blessed in- 
fection spreads to the yard. 

Now for the petitions. A _ little 
crowd has gathered round the door of 
the general office and the units salaam 
with perfect unanimity every time I 
look their way. These men are privi- 
leged; in other words they have 
shown cause, in exchange for a few 
pice to ‘the office-servants, why they 
should approach my presence by this 
route instead of by the coolie room. 
“ Tindal!! Let the men come to the 
door one by one.” The tinda/, a ferret- 
faced Chittagonian, swelling with im- 
portance grasps by the wrist a man 
twice his own size and drags him for- 
ward, fixing him with an eye that 
avows plainly as print the intention 
of claiming afterwards an_ illegal 
gratification in exchange for priority 
accorded. 

Number One is an elderly coolie 
who presses his hands upon his 
stomach and rolls his eyes in a fashion 
indicative of great agony. ‘‘ What is 
it?” It would be unseemly, in the 
waterman’s eyes, that the coolie should 
address me directly ; he is much more 
careful of my dignity than I am. 
“ Sahib,” says he, “this man brings a 
petition,” turning, he snatches the 
paper from the old man and presents 
it to me with cringing servility. The 
petition is very dirty outside, very 
long and rather quaint inside’ My 
honour’s poor servant has been sick 
of belly-pains and fever which rendered 
him incapable of returning to country 
in last steamer by which he had taken 
his passage. He therefore humbly 
prays that my honour of my well- 
known generosity, kindness, and four 
other virtues will exchange the ticket 
for one available by to-morrow’s boat, 
and as in duty bound will ever pray, 
&e., &e. The document has _ been 
composed by a professional writer in 
the bazaar, and justice requires at 
least that the petitioner shall be able 
to tell a story bearing a colourable 

1 The English equivalent of this word would 
be ‘head of the boat's crew,” or ‘‘ stroke 
oar.” Perhaps ‘* waterman” will suffice. 
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resemblance to that so plaintively set 
forth therein. 

“Why did you not go by last 
steamer?” asks Moung Pho, the 
clerk. ‘“ Baboo-jee (Mr. clerk), I was 
very ill, great fever and pains.” His 
eyes roll so frightfully that one might 
be pardoned for suspecting an immi- 
nent attack of cholera. Bahoo-jee looks 
for orders. “Transfer his pass free. 
Next man.” 

Number Two also brings a petition, 
longer and, if possible, dirtier than 
that now reposing in the waste 
paper basket. It represents that 
petitioner’s father was very ill and 
that petitioner’s love for his parent 
forbade him to leave his side ; hence 
the steamer sailed away without poor 
petitioner, but taking miserable peti- 
tioner’s box which contained property 
as detailed over leaf and also all his 
money. Wherefore unhappy dam- 
nable’s father being now dead 
“ What?” I interrupt, for the tale of 
disaster Moung Pho is reading (put- 
ting the emphasis on all the wrong 
words) is rather too overwhelming ; 
moreover that tale of the box and the 
money is suspicious; when a coolie’s 
precious “ bokkus” does succeed in 
sailing without him I always hear of 
it long before the steamer is out of 
sight of the wharf. That a box should 
so depart and the owner say nothing 
about it for a week is quite incredible. 
“He says his box was on board. 
Why did he not come at once and tell 
us?” Petitioner instantly assumes a 
look of impenetrable stupidity and 
indicates that he doesn’t understand 
Hindustani. Cassim rises from among 
the rupee-trays and hurls a mouth- 
ful of bubbling Telegu at him. The 
question is repeated twice and at 
last answered. Cassim interprets with 
a respectful grin. Petitioner came 
immediately to the office and found it 
shut ; came on several occasions after- 
wards and the office was always shut ; 
petitioner is a poor man. ‘ You 
coolie! These words are lies,” says 
Moung Pho the experienced, shaking 
the sheet of foolscap. Petitioner 
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smiles sadly and, suddenly discovering 
a knowledge of Hindustani, explains 
that he isa poor man. Truth in the 
East is expensive, so costly that even 
affluent natives use it sparingly. 
“Transfer his ticket for half fare.” 
And the petitioner promptly produces 
the exact sum from his waist-cloth. 

Half-a-dozen cases follow, more or 
less like the last, yielding under an- 
alysis a minute proportion of truth 
from a large mass of ingenious men- 
dacity ; and then comes an albino boy 
with dusty red hair and skin en- 
crusted with dirt, escorted by an old 
man. “If that boy is a leper take him 
away immediately,” I command rising 
from my chair. I can stand a good 
deal, as indeed one need when his work 
is controlling native passenger traftic ; 
but I draw the line at leprosy. He is 
not a leper, says the old man ; he was 
born thus with a white skin. He is 
a fakeer, and begs that my charity will 
extend to a free pass to Coconada 
where the beggar-boy will find his 
friends ; who, it may be hoped, will 
wash him, I reflect, answering that it 
cannot be done. The old man pleads 
and the horrible object whines : he is 
very poor ; he lives upon the alms of 
the charitable; how shall a fakeer 
possess rupees? ‘“ By begging,” I 
suggest. The old man is rather taken 
aback, but he plucks his charge by the 
arm and leads him out. In _ five 
minutes they return, with ten rupees. 
Will the generous, dc. ce., sahib accept 
ten rupees and many blessings? No; 
he will accept fifteen rupees and as 
many blessings as they like. But 
that, protests the old man, is the sum 
charged coolie men ; this ticket is for 
a holy fakeer. How can he raise 
fifteen rupees? “Go and beg again,” 
I hint. The old man and [ under- 
stand each other now, and without 
more ado he drops on his heels laugh- 
ing and counts out his money. 

The coolie-room doors are open 
again now, and regular booking is in 
full swing with the unsavoury accom- 
paniments that grow worse as the heat 
of the day increases. Will I receive 
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a petition from a poor man who has 
received a telegram from his brother 
in Gopaulpore? Not now; in two 
hours I will take the next batch of 
petitions. It is cruel, I know; a 
petition, backed up by a telegraph 
form bearing the statement that some- 
body “is dead, come quick,” ought to 
insure the postponement of all other 
business. But there is a_ terrible 
fatality about those sad messages ; 
they invariably come at a moment 
when the poor recipient is short of 
money and cannot possibly pay the 
full fare home. I do not pretend to 
understand the circumstance ; I merely 
state a fact realised after booking 
many thousands of coolies every month 
for four seasons. 

Ten minutes for a hasty meal in the 
office luncheon-room, and back again 
to work. A glance at the cash tells me 
how far on we are. Seven trays are 
full and one about half full; seven 
thousand five hundred rupees, repre- 
senting at fifteen rupees per head five 
hundred men ; a good morning’s work, 
but the steamer carries nearly nine 
hundred and we must push on. The 
doors are thrown open, the coolies 
surge forward, the uproar begins again, 
and on we go steadily till the next in- 
terruption. Three Calcutta baboos 
clatter in, talking loudly in English 
among themselves, and range up be- 
side my table where, ignoring the 
detail that I am giving audience to 
Cassim, they state their wants at once. 
The Bengali baboo can learn anything, 
except decent manners. 

“We desire,” says one, who is evi- 
dently in the habit of talking to deaf 
people, “to embark for Calcutta by 
to-morrow’s steam-boat.” “There is 
no steamer to-morrow, baboo.” “ And 
when is next one advertised?” he 
inquires, as though this fact were 
a personal affront. “Next Friday 
at daylight. Come and book on 
Thursday ; I have no tickets ready 
for the Calcutta boat to-day.’’ The 
baboos stare, as only monkeys and 
baboos can stare. “It will not accord 
with convenience. We have promul- 
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gated arrangements which it is un- 
desirable to re-adjust.” “ Very un- 
propitious to re-arrange,” chimes in 
one of his friends. ‘‘ Very well; sit 
down for a minute and you shall have 
them.” I have unluckily overlooked 
the fact that the bench which ought 
to be standing against the wall has 
been removed. The daboos turn and 
survey the premises over the tips of 
their noses, and seeing nothing to sit 
on, promptly conclude that they are 
being slighted. ‘‘Shall we sit upon 
your dirty floor? Do you conceive 
that we are coolies?” “Give them 
their tickets, Moung Pho.” “Our 
circumstances,” says the baboo inspect- 
ing the tickets, “ oblige that we travel 
on deck. But it’s derogatory to asso- 
ciate ourselves with common persons. 
We will therefore take communication 
to the captain of ship directing him 
to instal us and luggage upon hatch.” 
A steamer’s hatch-coverings, being a 
foot or more above the level of the 
deck, are sites greatly coveted by 
deck-passengers and can only be occu- 
pied by special leave ; otherwise the 
voyage would be one long free fight. 
If the buboo had asked civilly I would 
have given him the necessary note ; 
but the tone of that “we will take”’ 
settles it, and I decline. Three chased 
gold tops of three silk umbrellas begin 
to quiver ominously, and three sets of 
lungs begin to labour. “ You think 
we are coolies ; we are educated gentle- 
men of Calcutta.” “ Very well, state 
your wishes to the captain.” The 
baboo thinks it “ chimerical and doubt- 
ful” whether the captain will allow 
them to “ensconce upon hatch,” and 
repeats that he will take an order. 
Finally, after much polysyllabic argu- 
ment, the three educated gentlemen of 
Calcutta creak out in their patent- 
leather shoes, threatening to “‘indite 
protest to local journals.”’ 

The afternoon wears on ; the crowd 
is smaller now, but the fight to get to 
the counter grows more desperate with 
every ticket sold. The coolies know 
that the steamer’s capacity is limited, 
and that when the full complement 
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has been booked not another man 
will be taken. Every steamer trading 
round the coasts of India and those 
of the Bay is “‘ measured for coolies ;”’ 
that is to say, the superficial area 
of her between and upper decks is 
ascertained, and a Government certifi- 
cate granted declaring the number of 
native passengers she may carry at 
nine square feet per adult. In the 
stormy monsoon season, rigidly de- 
fined by dates, each vessel’s quota is 
reduced in accordance with her build 
and the degree of shelter her bul- 
warks, &e., afford. The coolies are 
well aware of these limitations, and 
the eagerness to get tickets increases 
steadily ; there is less shouting, but 
the scuftling of feet and the breath- 
less panting are eloquent. 

At the height of the passage-season 
(the end of the hot weather) the work 
of this department is sometimes very 
heavy. Work on the roads, railways, 
&e., is suspended in view of the tre- 
mendous rains of the south-west mon- 
soon, and thousands of paid-off coolies 
swarm down to Rangoon to embark for 
home. At such times the crush seriously 
interferes, not only with the regular 
course of business, but with the traffic in 
the public streets near the office ; extra 
steamers are put on and the booking- 
staff knows no rest. One year we 
tried to expedite matters by sending 
men in pairs to sell tickets in the com- 
pound ; it relieved the pressure con- 
siderably, but we had to stop it after 
a very short trial. I have a vivid 
recollection of the circumstance which 
compelled an end of the arrangement, 
as it was a means of giving me a 
glimpse of legal procedure as under- 
stood of the native mind. It is rather 
beside the subject, but is worth tell- 
ing. 

A few sharp men saw in this out- 
door sale the chance of turning a few 
dishonest rupees by means of forged 
tickets. It was an easy matter to 
imitate genuine passes lithographed in 
English well enough to deceive coolies 
who cannot read English, nor their 
own tongue for that matter. But the 
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clumsy frauds were of course detected 
the moment they were presented at 
the ship’s gangway, and with the 
necessary consequence,—prompt _re- 
jection and much lamentation at the 
office afterwards. The office-servants 
were warned to be on the watch and 
when the next big coolieday came 
two scamps were caught selling forged 
tickets in the yard. It was a very 
busy day, so I detained the pair under 
guard with the man they had swindled. 
Unfortunately, when inquiring into 
the matter, I had let fall that the 
victim would have to appear as a 
witness ; one of the officious servants 
repeated this to him, and he, rather 
than put up with the inevitable de- 
tention in Rangoon, decided to let his 
money go and slip quietly away. It 
was a pity, but I thought the forged 
tickets I had impounded, with the 
evidence of the waterman who caught 
the forgers, should be enough to secure 
conviction. Accordingly, when work 
for the day was over, I sent the 
swindlers to the police-oftice, and drove 
thither myself to charge them. I was 
there first and proceeded to lay the 
case before the native Inspector I 
found in charge, concluding with the 
request that he would arrest and lock 
up the men on their arrival. To this 
the officer demurred; there were 
“legal formalities,’ which must be 
observed in the case, and from which 
he could not possibly diverge. Ob- 
taining money under false pretences, it 
seemed, was an offence for which he 
could not summarily arrest any one ; 
all he could do was to take their names 
and addresses, and obtain a warrant 
for their apprehension on sworn in- 
formation. He was enlarging upon 
these legal formalities with the air of 
a black Solicitor-General when the 
captives arrived. I had begun to feel 
hopeless, but when the Inspector re- 
cognised the pair as old acquaintances 
I was somewhat re-assured. They 
were “bad men, very bad men; it 
must be to prosecute.” I said that | 
thought so too. The Inspector lay 
back in his chair and surveyed my 
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prisoners with a heavy frown ; those 
legal formalities were bothering him, 
it appeared. “I know it no good,” he 
said at last, “to take these men names 
and place of abode; they got too 
plenty names and no abode, “It’s 
very awkward,” I said; “ there’s 
no earthly doubt about their guilt.” 
The Inspector had no doubt of 
that; he rested his head on his hand 
and thought very hard. “I try to 
think,” he said, waking with a start, 
“how to take them up.” ‘They 
had no business in our compound,” 
I remarked dubiously ; “ it’s private 
property.” ‘Ah, that the charge,” 
smiled the obliging officer; ‘that 
all right. I arrest these bad charac- 
ters for trespass. You got witnesses, 
sir?” I proffered the waterman who 
saluted bursting with incriminatory 
evidence. “We want more witness- 
es,” said the Inspector solemnly. 
“All right; I'll send round to the 
office for another man who saw the 
affair.” ‘* We should have independ- 
ent witnesses,” said this stickler for 
legal formalities. There were none 
that I could trace, and I was about 
to throw the whole thing up in dis- 
gust when the Inspector grasped a 
pen firmly and asked if I had six 
annas about me. I had not; few 
Europeans carry money in the East ; 
but the waterman produced the cop- 
pers at once. “ Here you,” said the 
Inspector to a constable who lounged 
at the door, “three witness-men, 
quick!” I gasped slightly. ‘“ Three 
witnesses,” politely explained the In- 
spector, ‘‘ because two accused ; must 
have more witnesses than accused ;” 
and having thus justified the extrava- 
gance which he evidently supposed to 
be the cause of my surprise, he drew a 
form towards him and composedly 
filled it up. The witnesses were forth- 
coming with a promptitude that as- 
tonished me, who did not know they 
had been dozing away the day in 
the verandah waiting for jobs. They 
learned what they had seen with the 
facility born of practice and gave their 
evidence without winking. Thus— 
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Inspector: “You saw these men in 
Messrs. ’s compound ?’’ Witness : 
(glaring at the waterman) “ Yes.” Ly- 
sPpEcTOR: “These are the men you 
saw?” Whrness: (Devouring the 
waterman with all his eyes) “ Yes.” 
Two annas, salaam, exit.) This formula 
was repeated with slight variation 
while the prisoners looked on abso- 
lutely unmoved. Doubtless they had 
experience of “legal formalities.” It 
is needless to say that the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences, 
which was substituted for the technical 
charge of trespass before the magis- 
trate next morning, was supported by 
more substantial witnesses. After 
this little difficulty the practice of 
selling passage-tickets anywhere but 
in the office was abandoned. 

The sun is low enough now to look 
in at the window. The crowd of pas- 
sengers has melted away at last, and 
the sweeper is dou-hing the coolie- 
room with water and carbolic acid to 
dispel the odour which clings to its 
betel-stained walls. There are still a 
few tickets left unsold and there are 
sure to be some stragglers to buy 
them, so we will not shut the office 
yet. Cassim and Moung Pho report 
the cash correct, and the messengers 
stagger away to the bank under small 
sacks of rupees. The waterman re- 
places Cassim at the counter. He is 
paid to pull stroke-oar in the office-gig 
and to run messages ; but he is always 
willing, nay, anxious, to help in the 
booking-operatious, and when Cassim 
wishes to leave oflice early, as he does 
this evening, the Chittagonian takes 
his place. Presently there is a pat- 
tering and chattering on the stairs 
without and half-a-dozen coolies tum- 
ble into the echoing room. I have 
work enough and to spare, so [ sign 
the passes demanded and pay no fur- 
ther attention. But presently I am 
roused by eager whispering at the 
counter. Two coolies stand there and 
before each a pile of rupees and a 
pile of pice. The waterman, who has 
his back to me, holds the last ticket 
behind him, and, watching the slow 
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growth of the piles of coppers, is 
wheedling in a whisper like a fraudu- 
lent auctioneer. “Six annas; six 
annas, six pie; six annas, nine pie ; 
seven annas. (Pause.) Eight annas 
give! For eight annas I give pass 
chittte. Very good; seven annas, six 
pie.” “ Zindal!” The pice and one 
heap of rupees are swept out of sight in 
a flash, and the ticket is pressed upon 
one of the coolies. The waterman, 
caught in the act, turns and salutes 
with a wan smile. ‘‘ Your pay is cut 
eight annas.”” The waterman is a very 
poor man, very poor man. He will be 
a bamboo’d man if he is caught doing 
that again. He acknowledges the infor- 
mation with a meek salute, and creeps 
away bearing a note to the cashier to 
‘* Please cut the pay of Abdool Hamid, 
tindal, eight annas.” I used to word 
these documents, “ cut bearer’s pay ;”’ 
but Abdool Hamid, having received 
one such note, bethought him of ask- 
ing a clerk to read it before taking 
it to the cashier, and naturally passed 
it to « colleague for conveyance to 
its destination ; whereby came many 
tears, and much lying on pay-day, 
three weeks later. 
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But the coolies are quarrelling over 
the ticket, and they must be got rid of 
before we can close the office. “‘ Who 
came first?” I demand, going to the 
counter. Both came first. I have 
no time to be bothered with the dis- 
pute ; there is probably equal right 
on either side. Recovering the ticket 
from the holder I call the men 
to attention. ‘“ Dekko, toss keriga? 
(Look here, will you toss)?” They 
agree to “ make toss ” with the readi- 
ness of Whitechapel boys. ‘“ Very 
good. You, big coolie, head; you, 
little coolie, flower:” showing each 
his side of a rupee. The coin spins 
and jingles on the counter; as it 
settles the pair knock their heads 
together over it, and the big man 
grunts. The winner clutches the 
ticket and departs, all smiles and 
salaams ; the other lingers. 

“ Now, my man, it’s no good cry- 
ing: I can’t give even one more pass- 
chittie to-day. Go away, and come 
earlier next week.” He is not more 
than forty years old and only six 
feet high; but I feel quite sorry for 
him as he goes down the stairs, step 
by step, sobbing. 
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FROM THE DARK PAST. 


I cottect books. As curate of a 
parish in Bloomsbury with the re- 
mains of what was at the University 
a taste for reading, this naturally 
became a great interest in my life 
and remained so, until the dreadful 
thing occurred which I am now asked 
to try to describe. Since then I 
have not bought an old book. My 
collection, I need hardly say, is chiefly 
theological. The Bishop of North 
London called in his carriage on pur- 
pose to see my copy of Wyclif’s LirrLe 
GaTE (the English Nuremberg edition, 
Svo., 1546,) and I have other rarities. 
Currell (he is a barrister and my 
cousin, with whom I share our set of 
rooms,) is also something of a biblio- 
phile but in a different way. He 
sometimes complains of the amount 
of space on our shelves taken up by 
Reuchlin’s grand collection of the 
Early Fathers. But we contrive to 
live and let live ; I even keep an eye 
open for his pagan interests. 

North London as a rule is a dull 
hunting-ground. But one Saturday 
evening I happened in a dark shelf of 
a dirty little shop in a dirty little 
street off the Euston Road, upon 
what I instantly saw to be a book of 
some rarity and character. It was a 
quarto, bound in the toughest of oak 
and pigskin, on the sides of which 
were coloured arms and a coronet. 

The bookseller remarked, as 1 
fumbled at the stiff clasps, that the 
volume had hardly ever been opened, 
and had only recently been sold out 
of the library of some French or 
Italian monastery, where it had lain 
for some three and a half centuries ; 
all of which seemed very possible. It 
was entitled in a style not unfamiliar 
to my eyes, ELIxir VIT#, SIVE DE ARTE 
PLUSQUAM DIVINA NUNQUAM MORIENDI 
Opus Aureum &e., &e., and the preface 


contained an extraordinary collection 
of passages out of the Old Testament 
supposed to bear upon the possibility of 
prolonging the human existence for an 
indefinite time. The book was printed, 
I thought, in Venice, and though it 
bore no date, was clearly not much 
later than the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

Does the reader know the interest 
belonging to an old book, an interest 
quite by itself, something which is not 
in the date, the shape, the size, the 
printing, the subject, nor even in the 
accidental memorials of other pos- 
sessors long dead? It is somehow 
compounded of all these though inde- 
pendent of any one of them ; a sort of 
animal attraction like the appearance 
of a likely covert to a keen fox- 
hunter, or the look of an untried 
secluded pool to an expert fisherman ; 
the feeling of having one’s hand upon 
some mysterious, perhaps long lost 
thread of humanity, going back to the 
dark depths of the past. Such feel- 
ings are sometimes delusive ; in this 
case they were not. The memory of 
the book, which 1 have long since de- 
stroyed, is a very monument of horror. 
But this is to anticipate an experience 
far remote from my imagination at 
the time. 

I confess to a lurking interest in 
what bibliographers call occult litera- 
ture, in which one sometimes stumbles 
on strange forecasts of modern thought 
and research, half-learning, half 
charlatanry. What puzzled me about 
this book was the colour of the paper, 
a curious pale green. Paper indeed 
fades to all kinds of colour, but not 
paper of this date, nor paper which had 
hardly ever been exposed to the outer 
air, as was obviously the case with 
this. For that matter early specimens 
of the printing of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury are often found in a similar con- 
dition. Perhaps, it suddenly struck 
me, this might be a copy printed on 
specially coloured paper for the use 
of some distinguished personage. This, 
in so early a volume, would render it 
a historical curiosity. Could I have 
made a mistake as to the date? A 
second glance at the title-page re- 
assured me. Between the lines of 
print an early and picturesque hand 
had added, in Italian, after the first 
words a line of manuscript signifying 
that the velume (or something con- 
tained in it?) was returned with very 
many thanks to her most illustrious, 
prous, and learned ladyship the Duchess 
of Ferrara by her most sincere, humble, 
and devoted slave Cola of Sinibaldo. 
The first words, ritornato con moltis- 
sime grazie, were clearly enough 
written ; the rest of the inscription 
was faint ; the date at the end very 
clear, a 22 di Maggio, 1506 di Ferraru. 
The whole seemed to have been in- 
dited in a hurry. There were light 
scratches of the pen visible under the 
words “ most pious and learned (dottis- 
sima)” and across the printed word 
vite. 

Clearly, then, the book had been 
printed before the end of May, 1506 ; 
so, having paid first the sum of seven 
and sixpence, I determined to take it 
home and let Currell, who was some- 
thing of an Italian scholar, revel in 
the deciphering of the mysterious in- 
scription. I may mention that more 
than one interesting discovery has 
fallen to my lot from the study of the 
early manuscript one finds in or about 
old books. Once, indeed, we unearthed 
the better half of a letter reflecting se- 
verely on the motives of Martin Luther 
in the back of a Hebrew Testament 
printed by Bomberg in 1529. Currell 
has a wonderful nose for scenting out 
these things. Forall which reasons, hav- 
ing carefully tucked in a loose fly-leaf, 
I was in the act of putting the volume 
under my arm, the sniffing middle-aged 
shopman having retired to his inner- 
most apartment to procure me change 
for half-a sovereign, when a voice from 


the darkest corner of the shop sud- 
denly called me by my name in a tone 
of mysterious earnestness. 

Not knowing that there was any 
living being in the room but myself 
and a disreputable-looking cat, that 
lay asleep on a pile of dingy folios, I 
started and dropped the book, which 
fell open again upon the counter. The 
voice was that of a girl whose appear- 
ance, now that I observed her leaning 
forward with her head in her hands 
on the far end of the counter, which 
was almost hidden from me by a huge 
edifice of dusty calf and vellum, was 
quite familiar to me. Looking at her 
now it struck me at once that she 
must be the daughter of the proprietor, 
who, as she made out the bills of the 
establishment, would naturally be ac- 
quainted with the name of sofrequent a 
customer. There was then nothing odd 
in that, but there was in her hurried 
accent of suppressed anxiety. As I 
turned she quickly advanced, slunk 
towards me I should say, until we 
stood opposite one another with only 
the barrier of worn and _ blackened 
mahogany between us, beneath the 
flaring gas-jet., I could see she was a 
handsome girl, but untidily dressed, 
almost dishevelled in appearance, and 
very pale, not an uncommon feature 
in London girls of the working class. 
Before I could say a word she went 
on in the same tone: “ You'll see Mr. 
Rainsleigh, sir, won’t you, to-night or 
to-morrow ?” 

Rainsleigh, it should be said, was 
a medical student with whom, though 
I had had occasion to come in contact 
with him, I had not the slightest wish 
to be farther connected. Young, not 
bad-looking, brought up in vulgar 
opulence by a self-made and misguided 
father, I could never make out why 
the fellow had ever been put to the 
medical, or indeed to any particular 
profession. The only result so far 
had been that, before he had been a 
couple of years in town, he had at- 
tained the reputation of a decidedly 
fast man among his associates at 
Bartholomew’s. I confess frankly to 
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having no prejudice in favour of medi- 
cal students. It may be that they re- 
present a sacrifice demanded from hu- 
manity to their noble profession. Its 
very studies, perhaps directly on 
account of their tremendous actuality, 
seem to have on the whole a rather 
crushing and coarsening effect upon 
all those not endowed with unusual 
strength of character and diversity of 
intellectual interests. Rainsleigh 
however had, as the common saying 
goes, never had a chance; and I in- 
clined to regard him, if one can so 
speak of a mere boy, as a hopeless 
young reprobate, in whom a vulgar 
badness bred in the bone had duly 
manifested itself in the flesh. I now 
remembered that I had observed him 
in the shop once or twice with some 
surprise at his presence amid such 
surroundings, and that we had ex- 
changed words there only a day or 
two before. Not wishing for a moment 
to be regarded as Mr. Rainsieigh’s 
friend, yet anxious to help the girl if 
I could, I answered somewhat vaguely, 
** Well, I don’t know that—you see— 
I might perhaps, but ” “Then 
you tell him,” she interrupted with 
tierce energy, but speaking low and 
putting her face close to mine, ‘on 
your faith as a clergyman, that if he 
doesn’t—hush !—I’ll write it. Father 
won’t let me get out, and you'll take 
it to him?” The beauty of her 
anxious pleading face moved me so 
that, before she withdrew it, I had 
half unconsciously let slip the promise 
she asked for. 

Our singular colloquy, broken off by 
the reappearance of my bookseller with 
two shillings and sixpence, had not 
lasted more than a minute. The girl 
quickly and silently snatched up from 
the counter before me a square sheet of 
paper (I did not notice at the time 
how it came to be there) and rustled 
back to her former place in the half- 
lighted corner, while the old gentleman 
apologised for his trifling delay. As 
another customer, entering the next 
moment, distracted his attention by 
one of those enigmas which form so 
large a part of the business of second. 
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hand dealers, and I turned to leave, 
not forgetting my precious volume, I 
felt that the girl slipped into my un- 
occupied hand a note, and also that it 
was written on something rougher 
than ordinary note-paper. 

The next moment I was in the 
street, wondering, in some vexation, 
what sort of an ultimatum (for of its 
desperate character I could not doubt) 
I had suddenly become the bearer. 
A little more presence of mind 
would doubtless have enabled me to 
reject the singular commission alto- 
gether. I am not sure. It is, of 
course, not for us to assume that we 
are in any seemingly trivial con- 
junction made instruments of Provid- 
ence, still lessof Divine Judgment ; and 
yet, when I consider how the mere 
accident of my visiting that particular 
shop on that particular evening of all 
the year involved me personally in a 
sort of responsibility for the most 
dreadful event known to my experi- 
ence, I confess I can with difficulty 
shake off the idea of an all-pervading 
design, in the execution of which we 
poor human agents drop unconsciously 
into our places, but of the actual 
working of which it is only allowed 
us here and there to catch a dim 
mysterious glimpse. 

The night was cold and foggy, and 
coming out of that stuffy gaslit room, 
after the ten or fifteen minutes spent 
in the examination and purchase of 
my treasure, I pulled my overcoat 
about me and stepped out along the 
greasy pavement, streaked with its 
thousand dreary reflections, in the 
direction of home. Rainsleigh’s lodg- 
ings, it was true, lay almost directly 
upon my way, but I was as yet unde- 
cided whether to take the note there 
myself or to send it by a servant. 
Circumstances settled the matter for 
me. 
The bachelor home of this gilded 
youth was in Great Guildford Square, 
and as I paused in hesitation at the 
corner of that old-fashioned thorough- 
fare my ear caught the sound, not 
altogether unusual in those parts, of 
voices (one of them I seemed to recog- 
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nise) engaged in noisy and trivial 
altercation as of gentlemen who “ have 
been dining.” 

I was right enough. It was Rains- 
leigh and his fellow-lodger, one 
Flackstow, whose association with him 
I had never been quite able to under- 
stand, even on the ground that the 
possession of motiey coversa multitude 
of failings; on the other hand, in re- 
turn for whatever indirect benefits 
Flackstow may have derived thence, 
he had, I knew, done his best in a 
hopeless endeavour to reclaim the 
young prodigal, as, indeed, his present 
conduct tended to show. Neither he 
nor Rainsleigh had, as a fact, dined, 
but the latter had been playing 
billiards and incidentally drinking a 
good deal. Not drunk, but flushed 
and excited to a degree which ex- 
hibited his natural self with a painful 
publicity, he was at this moment en- 
larging to Flackstow upon the beauties 
of a certain music-hall dancer, upon 
whom apparently one of his recent 
companions had been casting reflec- 
tions. 

Flackstow was evidently anxious to 
get Rainsleigh quietly home and pre- 
vent his making an exhibition of 
himself, and the two had hardly 
reached their door when I overtook 
them. “Can I come in?” I said to 
Flackstow, feeling that the moment 
was not one I should have chosen for 
the visit. ‘‘Come in ?%—oh, yes,” re- 
sponded Rainsleigh with noisy 
familiarity. ‘“ The more the merrier, 
and” (reverting to the subject of dis- 
cussion) “ I’ll show you her photograph, 
and see what he thinks, eh?” and he 
turned to Flackstow with a grin 
which was not reciprocated. 

We passed up the carved staircase 
of one of these fine old panelled houses 
which recall the departed glories of 
dingy Bloomsbury. 

Rainsleigh’s long sitting-room was 
furnished with that sort of sumptuous 
barbarism which moves despair as 
much of civilization as of morals, 
The art of inferior sport and the 
demi-monde, with the most worthless 
literature, encumbered an apartment 


which looked all the dirtier for the 
richness of its ill-kept furniture. 
The chimney-piece was garnished 
with coloured photographs of eminent 
actresses, a pack of cards lay scat- 
tered over the table and the floor 
beneath it: on the large mahogany 
sideboard stood a bottle of champagne 
and several tumblers; and the atmo- 
sphere had a dull permanent flavour of 
stale tobacco. 

Among these uncongenial surround- 
ings I endured a minute or two of 
hesitation and embarrassment, won- 
dering to myself why I had come into 
the house, why I had not delivered 
my commission in the street and gone 
straight home. I did not, as I have 
said, know the fellow beyond what 
was involved in meeting him on one 
or two inevitable occasions. I judge 
no one, and I should not, I trust, 
shrink from contact with any human 
being for a good end. Perhaps I 
might wisely have avoided it in the 
present case. To decide exactly how 
far by not doing so I made myself 
responsible for the tragical results 
which followed is a matter beyond 
human judgmént, though it cost me 
many a sleepless night. I am aware 
that with my existing prejudice 
against Rainsleigh my sympathies 
were so far enlisted on the side of 
the girl, with whose affections I now 
conceived him to be playing in a 
characteristically heartless manner, 
that I had determined to give him 
the note myself, and if he asked me 
any question about her to answer it 
in a manner which could leave him 
in no doubt as to what an impartial 
person must think of his conduct. 
[t may be said I was jumping to con- 
clusions, and that his supposed con- 
duct did not concern me unless from 
an accidental ambassador I chose to 
become a partisan ; and I confess to 
being partly moved by curiosity as to 
what he would say. 

Flackstow, as if with an inkling 
that I had paid my unusual visit for 
some purpose possibly more or less 
connected with the “cure of souls,” 
had meanwhile turned up the gas and 
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merely observing to both of us, “I’m 
off,—due at the hospital ”—flung out 
of the room and left me to execute my 
embarrassing mission. 

“Oh, Rainsleigh,” I said gravely, 
““T was asked to give you this.” 

With a quick glance of surprise he 
took the note from me, unfolded and 
read it through. The document was 
not, as indeed I knew it could hardly 
be, one of many words, and what 
those words were I never knew, 
but of their effect there could be 
no doubt. His whole face flushed 
with a violent emotion, compounded, 
it seemed, of wrath and shame not 
unmingled with a certain fear. It 
was this excitement (I can only 
suppose) which prompted him to 
address me in language which com- 
bining an uneasy and impertinent 
air of suspicion with one of still 
more unpalatable confidence gradually 
drew me into a conversation of the 
most undesired and unexpected kind. 

I had not retreated at the very 
instant of fulfilling my mission, sim- 
ply to avoid the appearance of evad- 
ing a natural inquiry ; and having 
become so far involved I hardly 
know what enabled me to go through 
the trying scene that followed, but the 
conviction which grew upon me that, 
putting aside all conventional relations 
between man and man, here was an 
opportunity for arousing in this ob- 
jectionable, if not abandoned, youth 
some glimmerings of a latent moral 
sense. 

It was a mistaken impulse. To my 
surprise I found him, encased in his 
glassy conceit, descanting to me glibly, 
and as he thought persuasively, upon 
what he considered his own superior 
merits in regard to the female sex, 
and to the one victim of his charms 
in particular. It was the strangest 
experience. 

Dropping into a chair opposite him 
and laying my book on the table I 
watched his face, which to the believer 
in physiognomy offered little en- 
couragement. The shallow forehead 
and coarse animal lips did little to 
redeem the babyish, if once handsome 
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face, in which a stupid affectation of 
sneering self-confidence strove to dis- 
place its native inanity. Taking my 
amazed silence for an evidence of 
sympathy, perhaps admiration, this 
swaggering Don Juan of the Students’ 
Quarter: continued for my benefit his 
volatile discourse. 

I had better have left the room 
before hearing these confessions, since 
they provoked an inevitable alterca- 
tion which soon became a passionate 
diatribe on my part. 

I do not know what I said to 
Rainsleigh. At such moments, even 
with the best motives, one says and 
does many things which sound 
grotesque enough when recounted 
afterwards in cold blood. That I 
abused him roundly and fiercely, I 
remember well enough. I had no 
fear of the fellow, for I could see he 
was a coward, and this seemed to 
cause him some surprise. Then ] 
tried to speak to him gravely and 
quietly, watching his face all the time 
and praying that I might detect there 
some trace of compunction or at least 
of embarrassment. With an absent 
air of awkward distraction he slowly 
tore the paper of the girl’s note into 
strips as if the mechanical exercise 
relieved his feelings. I strove to 
reason with him. “ A helpless human 
being,” I urged, “might forgive him. 
She might be incapable of revenge ; 
but there was after all a judge to be 
reckoned with. The Mills of God 
grind slowly but—” Was he listen- 
ing? He sat there crumpling the 
scraps of paper into pellets which he 
half unconsciously (or animated, as I 
fancied, with a desire to destroy all 
traces of the letter) thrust into his 
mouth and chewed viciously as if 
chewing the cud of bitter and remorse- 
ful thoughts. So I imagined, and it 
is possible the young reprobate passed 
through a momentary struggle (the 
whole scene lasted but a few minutes) 
with himself, or what remained of 
conscience in him. But when I ven- 
tured in my ignorant misappreciation 
of his feelings to touch his shoulder, 
he shook me off with a rude and 
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angry gesture, and all the coarse 
violence which stood the youth in 
place of manhood came back to him. 

I am glad that it has not often been 
my lot to listen to such language, 
which however fell upon my ears, as | 
beat a dignified retreat, with no more 
effect than, I fear, my exhortations 
had produced upon his _ spiritual 
tympanum. I remember his calling 
down the staircase, in hoarse accents 
of condensed irony, a pressing invita- 
tion to have a drink, “as I must be 
{to translate his execrative adverbs] 
extremely thirsty.” 

Vastly relieved at the conclusion of 
an acutely painful experience in fore- 
ing myself to undergo which I could 
only hopethat I had acted for the best, I 
hurried homewards. Having forgotten 
that it was one of my night-school 
evenings, on which my fellow-lodger 
and I share an early nondescript meal, 
I found awaiting me a half-cold re- 
past and many reproaches from 
Currell at my abominable unpunctu- 
ality, as he lay, fed and slippered, at 
full length on the sofa, with a pipe in 
his mouth and a bookseller’s catalogue 
in his hand. He was silenced how- 
ever by the short account 1 gave him, 
between mouthfuls, of the scene with 
Rainsleigh ; and I had been peacefully 
smoking with my feet on the fender 
for some twenty minutes, when my 
companion, having reached that stage 
in the evening when he walks about 
the room like a restless polar bear, 
picked up the Exixir Vir# from a 
table by the door, and ejaculating, 
“Hullo! what’s this!” subsided into 
a deep arm-chair with the volume in 
bis hands and his back to the lamp. 

“Oh,” I said, “I want to ask you 
about that manuscript note on the 
title-page. Who was Cola Sinibaldo?”’ 

He looked up from a careful ex- 
amination of the binding. “Cola 
Sinibaldo,” was his reply, ‘then 
you've been reading my Bembo’s 
letters.” 

“No, I haven't,” said I, taking up 
off the sofa a heavily gilt and superbly 
printed little book, the Lerrert pe 


CarpINAL Bempo, published by Comin 
da Trino in 1564. As I laid it down 
without removing Currell’s marker, [ 
noticed that it was the third volume 
of four, and contained letters addressed 
to Princesses and Ladies. “No, I 
haven’t ; you'll find his name written 
on the fly-leaf.” 

“The fly-leaf's gone,” interpolated 
Currell quickly. I then remembered 
where and how it must have slipped 
out of the book. ‘ No,—I’m going to 
sleep—I mean on the title-page, of 
course.” 

There was a pause, and then an 
exclamation from the armchair, “ By 
Jove! if that isn’t extraordinary !” 

‘¢ Well, tell us all about it,” I said. 
“Who was Sinibaldo, and who was 
the Duchess of Ferrara?” 

“Cola Sinibaldo? Why, I was 
reading a letter to him only an hour 
ago, a letter from that immaculate 
divine at your elbow. I say ; I should 
have thought that this book had 
never been opened since it was bound, 
except by him, Sinibaldo I mean, not 
the Cardinal, when he wrote this ; 
and I wonder why he crossed out the 
word Vite and why he underlined 
those complimentary adjectives piisst- 
ma and dottissima ; some very obscure 
joke there, eh ?”’ 

“One thing at a time,” I expostu- 
lated. ‘“ You were quite right ; it has 
hardly ever been opened.” 

** Wrong,” he pursued with the tone 
of an expert; “I think you'll find 
youre wrong. It’s been messed 
about, scribbled upon, and some ras- 
cally bookseller has tried to clean it 
with beastly acid that comes out of 
the pages now—bah! I must go and 
wash my hands,” and he rose to leave 
the room, shortly reappearing with a 
towel. 

“ Who were they ?”’ I persisted. 

“Tt’s astonishing!” he replied ir- 
relevantly. 

To get anything out of Currell you 
have always to proceed by indirect 
inquiry. “Was he a friend of the 
Duchess’s?” 

He laughed aloud with startling 
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vehemence. ‘ Not much,” he rejoined, 
sobering down at once. “ The fact is 
he knew rather too much about her 
antecedents and her family relations, 
which were not exactly suited for 
publication. You can make it all out 
from two or three of these precious 
letters. You see, she - 

“ Who was she?” I repeated. 

“She made three or four un- 
successful attempts to get him out of 
the way. He had got hold of two or 
three very dark secrets, and began to 
find the air of Ferrara rather un- 
healthy.” 

“Yes, but my good fellow ——” 

“Oh, I’m coming to that in a min- 
ute. It was a very near thing once 
or twice, but he was a smart man, and 
something of a chemist too, so when- 
ever. ¥ 

At that moment the man from the 
ground floor lounged in and distracted 
Currell’s attention for a minute or 
two. Before he was gone the night- 
school in Blue Lion Square demanded 
my attention, and I did not get there 
till late. 








It had not struck ten the next 
morning, and Currell had been break- 
fasting with his friend downstairs, 
when Flackstow with a pale face slid 
into our room and shutting the door 
behind him, leaned towards me, keep- 
ing hold still of the handle, with the 
breathless exclamation, “ Will you 
come round? Rainsleigh is dead /” 

“ Dead? Impossible! How did he 
die?” 

“Arsenical poison of some sort. 
But that is the strange thing; they 
can’t say exactly what. The girl 
Sankey, daughter of that little book- 
seller you know, is suspected. They 
have arrested her. It looks bad; she 
seems to have sent it him in a note. 
They think she must have had it by 
her a long time.” Here he let go the 
handle and came towards me holding 
out something. “It seems to have 
been wrapped up in this paper. He 
had a piece of it crumpled up in his 
hand when,—when we found him.” 
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I spread out the scrap of paper on 
the table, but as I did so my hands 
trembled and 1 shrank back with 
horror. 

“ Be careful,” he stuttered, “there 
is poison on it still. I must keep it 
for the inquest.” 

“On this paper?” I said. “ Do 
you know it is four hundred years 
old?” . 

Flackstow stared glassily, as at a 
madman. ‘ How do you know?” 

“Know!” I answered. “It is part 
of a blank leaf out of this old book,” 
and I held up the Exrxir Vir. 

At that moment I heard the voice 
of Currell coming leisurely up the 
stair, whistling a well-known air, (T 
have not heard him whistle it since), 
Il Segreto per esser felice. He swung 
into the room and stopped dead at 
the sight of our two horror-stricken 
faces. 

“Currell,” I cried, seizing him by 
the arm, mine trembling the while 
with a ghastly excitement. ‘Currell, 
about that book !” 

“7 looked at it again,” he said, 
“and I believe you and your book- 
seller are right after all. It has hardly 
ever been opened and never read, or 
cleaned, or anything. Yes, I have 
looked it out inGamba. He says it was 
probably printed at Ferrara early in 
1506 ; and this must be very rare as 
only a few copies were produced in 
quarto for the Ducal Court. That 
explains everything. The pages stick 
together ; the old medieval trick, you 
know. Lucky I washed my hands. I 
advise you to put it in the fire before 
it does any mischief. She put that 
mixture on for the benefit of Sinibaldo. 
The inscription is his answer to her 
present, the Elixir of,—don’t you see, 
Death. But what’s the matter with 
yout” 

“One word more,” I said, still hold- 
ing him. “You have not told us,— 
who was Duchess of Ferrara in May 
1506?” 

“Who was she?” he blurted out. 
‘*The Duchess of Ferrara,—why, man, 
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—Luerezia Borgia ! 
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THE HUNTERS OF 

DurinG the last twenty years or 
so that portion of the North Pacific 
Ocean which waters the western coast 
of Japan and the Kurile Islands has 
been the scene of an important in- 
dustry, of which very little has ever 
been heard:in this country, although 
it is one fraught with romantic possi- 
bilities, and although the products are 
sent to London twice a year to be sold 
by auction, and do in fact constitute 
the bulk of those disposed of at these 
regular sales. One section of this in- 
dustry, that of hunting the sea-otter, 
is nearly dead. The other, that of hunt- 
ing the fur-seal, has flourished for three 
or four years, and is growing at such 
a rate that, thanks to the new Behr- 
ing Sea regulations, which lave driven 
many of the hunters from the older 
grounds further north, an equal num- 
ber of years more will probably see 
the fur-seals of that part decimated as 
effectually as their brethren of the 
Southern Ocean, those that inhabited 
the grounds round Cape Horn, the 
Falklands, and South Georgia, the 
islands south of New Zealand, Ker- 
guelen Island, and the rest, were deci- 
mated earlier in the century by a now 
departed race of sealers. 

There is practically no restriction 
on the slaughtering operations of the 
men who every season, and in ever- 
increasing numbers, are going from 
Yokohama and across the North Pa- 
cific from San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Victoria on roving ex- 
peditions for whatever they can catch. 
Naturally these men know not pru- 
dence. Their schooners are fitted out 
at great cost; wages are high and 
living is precarious. Any one cap- 
tain’s sentimental consideration for 
the future (assuming such a remote 
contingency) is swept away by the 
conviction that if he does not take as 
many seals as fortune sends him, 
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there are crowds of other men ready 
at all hazards todo so. The risks of 
weather and coast are great : the profit 
of a good season is greater ; and if a 
man is able to retire after three or 
four years’ hard and dangerous work, 
what cares he, in the face of no restric- 
tions, for the lives of the animals or 
the future of the trade? 

The dangers of the sealing industry 
can be appreciated best by those who 
know something of the North Pacific, 
its thick fogs, its heavy squalls and 
frequent gales, its strange currents 
and erratic tides, its terrible tide-rips 
and whirlpools, and near the coasts its 
sunken rocks and reefs. In the 
absence of adequate charts,—a defect 
to which the Bureau of Navigation at 
Washington has of late turned its 
attention, and one which it is doing 
its best to remedy—the natural dis- 
advantages inseparable from fogs, 
gales, and inconstant currents are 
vastly increased by the recklessness 
of the sealers. The experience which 
has brought an acquaintance with the 
coast has been a terribly dear one. 
Every season has seen the loss of two 
or three schooners, and an untold 
number of boats’ crews, who have 
become separated and lost; and one 
might enumerate a score or two of 
disasters of other kinds. If some- 
thing like a scientific survey of the 
district had been made by those who 
have worked it for twenty years or 
more, we should have a chart which 
for completeness would bear com- 
parison with anything done by any 
surveying expedition carried on under 
Government auspices. But these men 
have had other work to do; and so, 
although full of knowledge themselves, 
they have neglected a glorious oppor- 
tunity for earning the gratitude of 
the nations. 

When Captain Kimberley in the 
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schooner Cygnet decided to cross from 
San Francisco in 1872, to learn the 
truth of a story which had been 
brought there by a whaling captain 
named Worth as to the presence of 
fur-seals off the Kuriles, he was half 
convinced that he was doing a mad 
thing. He owned a vessel good enough 
for his work,—hunting for sea-otters 
off the small islands on the Californian 
coast ; but it was very doubtful if she 
was good enough to make it worth 
his while tempting the storms of the 
open ocean in search of animals which, 
if they did not exist only in Captain 
Worth’s imagination, were at best far 
from plentiful enough to pay him for 
his outfit. Other schooners, tempted 
by mariners’ tales, had gone out of 
the Golden Gate at different times 
before, and had never returned. But 
then he thought that if rookeries as 
rich as those of the Pribylof Islands, 
from which outsiders had been driven 
by the purchase of the lease by the 
Alaska Fur Company, should exist on 
Iterup, his fortune was as good as 
made. This decided him, and he took 
Worth as pilot. The old whaler in 
the previous year had been in charge 
of the Caroline E. Foote, and while at 
anchor through stress of weather off 
the eastern shore of Iterup, had seen 
animals playing in the water round 
about him. It was these animals 
that he took to be fur-seals, and fur- 
seals Captain Kimberley expected to 
find, although he was most agreeably 
surprised to find they were otters 
instead. He was badly provided with 
the necessary appurtenances, and had 
only two boats, few guns, and a scanty 
supply of provisions. 

Shortly before he arrived at the 
Kuriles, a Captain Weston shot the 
first otter that fell to the rifles of the 
European in that region. Weston 
was on the look-out for anything 
worth picking up, and off Rashua, in the 
middle of the group, he shot his animal. 
Unhappily for him he stood to the 
north-east, and by the time that Kim- 
berley had half filled his hold with 
otter-skins and was making for Hako- 
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date to requip, Weston was still search- 
ing for seals. The season chanced to be 
a particularly favourable one. There 
was little fog, and the more fierce 
gales kept away. All that the Cygnet’s 
men did to catch the otters was to 
shoot them from the deck of the vessel, 
or from the boats in her immediate 
proximity. There was no chasing, 
and there were many off days when 
no attempt at all was made to catch 
a single animal,—days that were de- 
voted to scraping and drying the skins, 
In a month’s time the catch had 
amounted to three hundred skins. 
The total might have approached close 
upon a thousand, but an insuflicient 
equipment and an inadequate stock of 
provisions forced the captain to run 
for port, whereby he lost seven or 
eight of the best weeks of the year. 
The stay in Hakodate was rather 
prolonged, and so it happened that by 
the time the Cygnet ‘arrived again off 
Iterup, the otters had for the most 
part gone off towards the breeding- 
grounds further north. Still Kimberley 
managed without much trouble to add 
seventy more skins to his cargo, and 
after leaving his schooner in charge 
of a keeper at the Japanese port of 
call, he made his way back to San Fran- 
cisco by steamer, with a number of 
his men. The others preferred to 
enjoy themselves in the tea-houses of 
Yokohama. 

Before long the news of Captain 
Kimberley’s marvellous good fortune 
was known all over the civilised world. 
It was telegraphed over from San 
Francisco to Europe, and all the papers 
here and in America and Canada pro- 
claimed the fact. Kimberley seems 
to have made some effort to obviate 
this unpleasant contingency, and to 
have attempted some sort of compact 
with his men. But there was a dis- 
pute with those who returned to Cali- 
fornia with him as to what constituted 
an equitable share of the spoils, and 
the crew, dissatisfied with Kimberley’s 
views on the matter, made their own 
arrangements with enterprising ship- 
owners to cut their old captain out. 
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Probably, also, the men left in Japan 
let slip the precious secret while in 
their cups. The result was that the 
spring of 1873 saw _half-a-dozen 
schooners in the neighbourhood of the 
Kuriles looking for the sea-otter. 
Worth, the old whaler who, as we have 
seen, acted as pilot of the Cygnet in 
1872, was now in charge of the 
schooner Sanborn, and with him 
were the three men who were admit- 
tedly the best hunters in California. 
They were the Mexican brothers 
Tetillo and Ramon Vasgues, and an 
Indian named Pelhoun. ‘They had 
learnt their trade from Kimberley, 
had earned money for him and them- 
selves, had accompanied him on the 
prospecting cruise, and had gone over 
to the enemy. They were better men 
now than their teacher, who was no 
longer young, and no longer the power 
that had done such destruction among 
the animals of the Pacific coast of 
America. On board another schooner, 
the Otsego, was a man who had been 
Kimberley’s chief mate, and who now 
came over as pilot. 

The Cygnet was late this second 
season, and her catch was smaller than 
that of either of the other schooners. 
The Otsego was unlucky until towards 
the end of the season, and the Sanborn 
had to quit the ground at the best 
time and make for Hakodate for more 
provisions—a thing that Worth might 
very easily have guarded against, for 
he had the previous year’s experience 
to go upon, and besides, the waters 
were swarming with cod and other 
fine fish. tHe lost a month by 
his carelessness, and so took only 
four hundred and thirty large skins, 
instead of about twice that number, 
over to San Francisco in the summer. 
Some of the other vessels’ crew de- 
serted, stole a boat and some provi- 
sions, landed on the island, and hid in 
the bushes until the schooner left. 
They then set to work on the otter 
on their own account, but soon man- 
aged to quarrel with the Japanése 
authorities, who sent them across to 
Furubitz, whence they were conveyed 
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to Hakodate in a junk. This incident 
was the turning-point in the vessel's 
luck. An easterly gale drove her to 
the lee of the island for shelter, and 
there she found herself right in the 
midst of thousands of tame otters who, 
never having seen a fore-and-aft-rigged 
schooner, or heard the crack of a rifle 
before, did not suspect danger, but 
crowded round to gaze in wonder at 
the prodigy. They came to know 
better a little later on; in the mean- 
time the Otsego had things her own 
way for a week or twoand caught two 
hundred and twenty-nine large animals 
and about twice as many smaller ones. 
Then a prying rover, the Roscoe, 
appeared round the headland, took in 
the situation at a glance, and after a 
fight or two, started to share the spoils. 

Among the other vessels which ap- 
peared off Iterup this year was a 
fishing-boat of five tons, named the 
Dolphin, which had a most adventur- 
ous time for three or four seasons 
more, without, however, taking any 
very surprising number of otters. 
Her captain was afterwards burned 
to death in a hut on the island of 
Shicotan where he was spending the 
winter. The other members of his 
crew disappeared, probably with the 
vessel herself, though if so, a swift 
Nemesis overtook them. Early the 
next season the Dolphin was found 
out at sea bottom up by a passing 
Japanese steamer. Another vessel, 
the schooner Swallow, commanded by 
Captain Snow, who has since won the 
Royal Geographical Society’s medal 
for his discoveries in that region, 
made a sort of funny man to the 
party. She invariably sprang a leak 
or started a few planks every time a 
stiff breeze blew ; and had in the end 
to be beached at Nemoro, her rickety 
timbers refusing to hold together long 
enough to enable her to make Hako- 
date, where she might have obtained 
a burial befitting such an old warrior. 

The first of the long list of wrecks 
dates from the second season. One of 
the deserters from the Otsego, who 
lived to make his fortune among the 
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otters, induced some Hakodate gen- 
tlemen to commission a sloop and put 
him in charge of her. The Eagle got 
as far as Iterup, but ran ashore in a 
gale three or four days after her ar- 
rival in Jap Bay, and promptly went 
to pieces. 

Iterup, or Iturup, is deeply indented 
all round its few miles of coast with 
small bays, each one of which with its 
sunken reefs and its currents has 
come to be well known among the 
hunters and to be identified among 
them by a particular name, given in 
the first place by reason of some oc- 
currence or some geographical peculi- 
arity. Worth’s Bay is the place 
where the discoverer of the sea-otters 
saw the first animals disporting play- 
fully in the water and innocent of the 
fate that was hurrying to destroy 
them. In Bear Bay somebody once 
shot a bear. In Cygnet Harbour the 
pioneer of the trade anchored in her 
first year, and her hunters killed over 
x hundred otters without having to 
move their vessel a foot. Grindstone 
Hotel is the point where the deserters 
from the Otsego left a grindstone be- 
hind them when they were hustled off 
the coast. Kaisiu-Maru Bluff, where 
there used to be a kelp patch much 
favoured by the otters, is so called to 
commemorate the loss of a Japanese 
schooner. Windy Bay speaks for 
itself ; Arch Rock, White Cliff Bay, 
Yellow Beach, Sandy Bay, Pinnacle 
Rocks, Otter Island, Seal Rock and 
Bottomless Bay do the same. The 
Stake is the south-west point of the 
island where a large piece of timber 
was found which had been planted 
there by some former Russian sur- 
veyors. Onabitz, or Jap Bay, was the 
station of the Japanese officials, and 
it was here that the Eagle, the Snow- 
drop, the Banner, and the Buffendau 
came at different times to an untimely 
end. A place midway between the 
Pinnacles and Otter Island, and five 
hundred yards from the beach, used 
to be a coveted anchorage. The otters 
had a habit of playing there,—a habit 
which distinguishes them no more, for 


the hunters harried them so continu- 
ously and so unmercifully that they 
soon moved off to more peaceful 
quarters. 

Meanwhile the schooners increased in 
number and the tribulations of the 
otters grew in proportion to the in- 
crease, and in proportion also to the 
struggle that soon manifested itself 
even among the hunters for a paying 
catch. When the Russians left the 
Kuriles in 1875 the otters were safer 
anywhere than at Iterup with the 
white hunters there, and they came in 
course of a couple of years to recognise 
this fact. About the year 1877 Iterup 
saw fewer otters than even the pro- 
cess of decimation warranted, and the 
schooners therefore extended their 
ground northward until they reached 
Kurile Straits. Urup, Simushir, Brat 
Chirnoef, and the more northerly 
islands, they found to abound in kelp, 
and, to their joy, in otters, which 
they forthwith proceeded to slaughter. 
Obviously this was a business that 
could not be prolonged indefinitely. 
In a few seasons more the otters be- 
came rare, and the hunters were glad 
to make up their cargoes with seal- 
skins and seal-oil. During the last 
ten years very little hunting has been 
done off Iterup, and during the last 
five years very few vessels have been 
engaged solely among the otters. The 
last vessel so engaged was up for 
auction at Yokohama a few months 
back ; and her bad luck during the 
last three seasons was notorious. The 
skins are worth much more than those 
of the fur-seal, but the animals have 
been so completely driven away that a 
catch of ten is now a standing wonder 
on the coast. Where they have gone 
to no man knows. In the opinion of 
the most experienced hunters the few 
that are left have found a refuge 
somewhere on the Kamtschatkan shores 
of the Sea of Okhotsk or in the Behr- 
ing Sea. If so, they are safe from 
the pelagic hunters, who dare not 
follow them to the first place because 
of the Russian cruisers, or to the 
second because of the English and 
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American war-vessels. Captain Snow 
at one time inclined to the belief that 
they had found a haven of rest on an 
uninhabited and imperfectly known 
island in the Pacific south of the 
Aleutians. He has succeeded in 
definitely locating this island, which 
is very near the track of the Yoko- 
hama and Victoria mail-steamers ; 
but he seems to have been disappointed 
in the great object of his search. 

The same cause which led the otters 
to quit the Kuriles for the north-east 
had something todo with inducing the 
fur-seals of the Behring Sea to mi- 
grate south. The seals take their big 
swims every year down into the open 
Pacific, and the increasing carnage of 
the past few years on the Behring Sea 
fisheries has no doubt helped them 
along. Otters are scarce; seals are 
so plentiful that a catch of less than 
# thousand in a season is looked upon 
as poor. In this way matters are 
equalized, and readily adjusted to the 
purposes of the sealers, who will 
(unless controlled in time) go on 
killing until there is nothing left 
for them to kill. Before this season 
it had been customary to hunt the 
seals in the open waters off Japan 
in the spring and early summer, and 
to follow them north to the Behring 
Sea for the autumn. The new regu- 
lations have as good as put an end to 
the second half of this programme, 
but the pelagic hunting is so profit- 
able that for the present it can on 
necessity be dispensed with. The 
stringency will come in a few years 
when the seals shall have followed the 
otters. Then will the large band of 
schooners, now so busily engaged, find 
much of its occupation gone. 

At present the industry is one of 
great importance. Mr. De Bunsen, of 
the British Legation at Tokio, recently 
sent home a report on it in its relation 
to the port of Hakodate, and he gives 
some interesting figures showing the 
shipments of skins, and some still 
more interesting notes on the history 
of the trade. The conditions of fish- 
ing as regards space and time are very 


similar on both the western and the 
eastern sides of the Pacific. After 
their four or five months’ summer so- 
journ on the Russian rookeries of the 
Commander Islands and the American 
rookeries of the Pribylof Islands, 
which are situated in about the same 
latitude on opposite sides of the Behr- 
ing Sea, the seals start southwards 
for their long swims, extending on the 
American side as far down as San 
Francisco, and on the Asiatic side as 
far down as Sendai Bay and even to 
the entrance of Yedo Bay. 

But Mr. de Bunsen marks out at 
least one notable point of difference 
between the two cases. 


Whereas, on the American side [he 
writes], owing to the long sweep and turns 
of the coast line, the range of the seal’s 
swim is a good three thousand two hun- 
dred miles, on the Asiatic side it is nearly 
a straight run of less than half that 
distance. Hence the seal-herd, though 
larger, is more dispersed on the American 
side than on the Japanese, and it is prob- 
able that hunters choosing this latter side 
gain more through the concentration of 
the herd than they lose through its in- 
feriority in numbers, Indeed, the effec- 
tive hunting-range on this side,—at all 
events for the first stage of the hunting- 
season—is not much more than eight 
hundred miles long, extending from Kiuk- 
asan (Sendai Bay) to Nemoro, the most 
easterly point of Yezo Island. On reach- 
ing Nemoro the seals suddenly disappear 
about the end of June, and no sealing- 
craft as yet has followed them up, keeping 
them in sight, between this point and the 
rookeries on Behring and Copper Islands, 
or the still smaller rookery of Robben or 
Tuline Islands in the Okhotsk Sea. The 
explanation of this sudden acceleration 
of the seal’s pace may be, as the hunters 
think, merely the quickening of _ the 
natural instincts, sexual and maternal, on 
the eve of the breeding-time. But it may 
also be due to a falling off in the food 
supply up along the line of the Kurile 
Archipelago, The deepest known depres- 
sion of the ocean bed (four thousand 
six hundred and fifty-five fathoms, rather 
more than five and a quarter statute 
miles) occurs to the east, and just about 
the middle of that group, and extends 
along its eastern side ; the very line neces- 
sarily taken by the seals in their short 
cut to the Commandorski rookeries, In 
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such deep water squid and salmon, the 
favourite food of the fur-seal, are very 
scarce. 


On their way north, the seals travel 
leisurely, unless hurried along by the 
pressing attentions of the hunters. 
For the most part they travel by night 
and feed and sleep in the daytime. 
The sealers prefer the “sleepers ” 
because they give the least trouble. 
But taking “sleepers” and “ travel- 
lers” together, the proportion of 
animals lost by sinking after being 
shot does not exceed ten per cent. 

The sport of the chase is no mere 
play, for now that the seals are learn- 
ing caution and can scent danger in 
the very proximity of a boat, every 
one caught means a hard fight. There 
are the elements of danger common 
to the open sea in addition to the 
many peculiar to this neighbourhood. 
Every boat that leaves the schooner 
is provided with water and sometimes 
with food in case of separation, and 
has also a compass in order that it 
may find its way back to where it left 
the ship. The weather is so change- 
able, the fogs descend so frequently 
and so suddenly, and the tides are so 
strange, so imperfectly understood 
and so little noticed, that to lose a 
boat is an everyday occurrence. 
Schooners are always picking up 
boats belonging to other vessels ; and 
it is no unusual thing for one vessel 
to have on board at one time between 
ten and twenty men picked up in 
open boats which have gone astray. 
These men are transferred, with their 
catch, as occasion serves. It is only 
the lucky men who are picked up, or 
who manage in default of this to 
reach Japan alive. 

The experience of Captain Snow, 
formerly of the Swallow and now of 
the Retriever, is worth relating in 
some detail because it is the experi- 
ence of so many others who follow 
the same vocation. The Retriever 
left Yokohama, her port of registry, 
in February last, with a complement 
of twenty-three men. She created 
some sensation by returning to port 
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on April 19th, with only four men 
on board,—the ship-keeper, known as 
“‘Long John,” and three Chinese. 
Long John explained to the owner 
that one boat was lost on March 
22nd, and five others off Inuboya on 
April 2nd. The weather, for a wonder, 
was fine, but the boats drifted clean 
out of sight ; and after scouring the 
seas around for six days, he decided 
to run home. Four of the boats, con- 
taining twelve seamen and hunters, 
were picked up by a British sealer, 
the Mermaid, while they were tossing 
about in a heavy gale thirty miles off 
Ozuchi. The remaining boat, which 
held the captain, was not heard of for 
some time longer. When Captain 
Snow last saw the Retriever she 
was becalmed in a tide-rip; he also 
was in the rip and had to row 
through it, a task which took two and 
a half hours. Then he found quite 
smooth water and could see seals all 
round. He had started after break- 
fast ; by eleven o'clock the schooner 
was out of sight. A very slight 
breeze sprang up shortly after, and he 
hoisted sail, standing to the north-east 
and hunting on the way. By one 
o'clock he had killed eleven seals. 
About half-past one he spoke George 
Langard, one of his hunters, and found 
he had fifteen seals. Langard was 
told in what direction the vessel had 
last been seen, and the two decided 
to spread out, and hunt back in that 
direction. Some time after this Lan- 
gard pulled up to the northward, and 
spoke the next boat. The two other 
boats Snow could not see, but heard 
them firing at intervals. At dark he 
was in the tide-rip again, and when he 
got through it after having lost sight 
of the other boats, he estimated that 
he must be near the place where he 
had left the schooner. He pulled a 
mile to the eastward, then to the 
northward, but saw nothing. He lay 
to for the night; and thinking the 
schooner might have been taken to 
the southward by the current, he put 
the boat’s head in that direction at 
sunrise next morning. Still there was 
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no sign of the Retriever, or of any of 
the other boats. He nowconcluded that 
he was lost, and that the best thing 
for him to do was to make to the 
westward in the hope of falling in 
with a vessel, or of reaching the land 
if the weather held good. There was 
no food in the boat, but the water-keg 
was full and there was no lack of seal- 
meat. The men’s first meal consisted 
of raw seal’s tongues, and they confessed 
to having eaten many a thing they 
liked less. They skinned all the seals, 
keeping the larger joints (fore-flippers) 
for food and ballast, and throwing the 
rest of the carcase overboard. They 
had matches, and soon set to making 
a fire in the bottom of the boat. 
They first cut open a seal, and spread 
it out; then breaking up the stern 
seat, they made a fire with it on 
the carcase. ‘There was a tin pan- 
nikin in the boat which served for a 
saucepan ; filling this about a third 
full of water, some seal tongues, hearts, 
and flesh were cut up and put over 
the fire to boil. They made a delicious 
stew and soup, and there was enough 
left for another meal on the morrow. 
Snow decided to have but one meal a 
day, as the supply of water was limited 
and the matches few. Next day 
was fine for sealing, and a number 
of the animals were seen around, but 
being anxious to get to the westward 
the hunters did not trouble them. 
That night it feil calm again, but 
for all the clear sky it was bitterly 
cold in the open boat. A fire was 
made and some provisions cooked, part 
of the bottom-board being utilised for 
fuel. A hearty meal of seal-steak 
cooked on the embers set the castaways 
up to concert pitch, and they cooked a 
pannikin full of soup-stew for next 
day. Then they started rowing to the 
westward until one in the morning, 
when they all slept in turns for two 
or three hours. The sea was so phos- 
phorescent that they could see to steer 
by the compass distinctly. The boat 
was out five days and nights in all. 
‘On the third day it began to blow, 
and in a high sea and a tide-rip it was 
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all the belated mariners could do to 
keep themselves from being swamped. 
They had to dodge the heavy rollers 
that threatened them almost every 
minute, and half the men had to be 
kept constantly baling, for in spite of 
all the water would come on board. 
There was no sleep this night or the 
next, or the next again; and they 
were getting worn out, when on the 
sixth morning a schooner was seen to 
leeward. Two shots fired in rapid 
succession (the recognised  sealer’s 
signal) and a ery of “ Schooner ahoy! 
lost boat!” drew attention to them. 
In a few minutes the boat was along- 
side the Bowhead of San Francisco, 
Noyes master; and in one minute 
more Snow and his men stood safe 
on her deck. She already had one 
lost crew from the Winchester on 
board, and as her captain remarked, 
this latest addition “sorter crowded 
him.” But he was glad to have 
picked up the Retriever’s men, for 
they put him in the way of a good 
haul. So far the Bowhead had taken 
only forty-eight seals. Snow recom- 
mended Noyes to go east instead of 
west, and that day he put seventy- 
eight more seals in his hold; by 
April 19th he had over four hundred 
there. Next day a schooner was 
seen bearing down upon them. She 
was the May Bell, and had lost three 
of her boats together with her captain. 
Had the Bowhead seen anything of 
them? No, she had not. Next day 
she was sighted again, but the boats 
were still missing. Three days later, 
as the Bowhead was standing to the 
west, to give Snow a chance of land- 
ing, no fewer than seven schooners 
were sighted, one of which was the 
Winchester, whose men were forth- 
with transferred. On the 25th the 
Nambu coast was sighted, and at 
four in the afternoon the Retriever’s 
boat touched shore at Yamada, her 
troubles at an end. 

In Captain Snow’s case the weather 
was fine. Judge then how much more 
serious are the troubles when the 


weather is rough and foggy at the 
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same time. 
but squalls and tide-rips may be en- 
countered at almost every turn, and 
these account for the many casualties 


April is early for fogs, 


already reported. Three schooners 
are known to have been capsized this 
last season,—the Mascotte, the Unga, 
and another which remains unidenti- 
fied. Inthe first two cases the crews 
are known to have gone with the 
ships. The Carlotta G. Cox lost three 
boats and had herself to put into 
Hakodate for repairs. A boat be- 
longing to the Agnes McDonald was 
picked up full of water, and hope for 
her men has long since been aban- 
doned. The boat of the Louis Olsen 
was found capsized and nothing has 
since been heard of her crew. These 
are a few of the casualties which have 
happened this past season. 

As an instance of the peculiar na- 
ture of the currents it may be said 
that the Retriever’s boat was on 
several occasions set to the east-north- 
east at the rate of two and a half 
knots an hour. Inside this current 
was another setting south-south-east 
running about one and a half knots ; 
still further in, the current set the 
boat west-south-west about one and a 
half knots ; and yet another streak in- 
side this again was running north-east 
fully two knots. These bands of 
opposing current are in some places 
not more than a mile or two wide. 
They vary in temperature from 38° 
to 64°, and where they meet and run 
under each other, heavy tide-rips, or 
ripples, are caused. When the boats 
leave the schooner they may be in 
one current, and very soon may find 
themselves out in another running in 
an opposite direction. On this basis 
it is a very easy matter to get lost. 

The fur-seal is an interesting beast. 
It is the most highly organised of 
all the Pinnipedia. Mr. Henry W. 
Elliott, who some years ago studied 
the animal under the auspices of the 
United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries, and who is undoubtedly the 
leading authority on the seal and its 
congeners, laid it down as an incon- 


trovertible point that few, if any, 
creatures in the animal kingdom can 
be said to exhibit a higher order of 
instinct, approaching even our intel- 
ligence. A male seal of six or seven 
years will measure as much as seven 
and a quarter feet in length from the 
tip of his nose to the end of his 
stunted tail, and will turn the scale at 
four hundred pounds. He is almost 
beautiful to behold, with his sleek and 
glossy coat and his bluish hazel eyes, 
capable of infinite variety of expres- 
sion. The female is much smaller 
and a trifle prettier, but is above all 
things submissive to that arch-poly- 
gamist her master, who obtains her in 
the approved manner by fighting his 
numerous rivals for possession of her. 
His mode of warfare is also the gen- 
erally approved one,—he uses his 
teeth. They approach with heads 
slightly averted, as though rather 
ashamed of themselves for the pother 
they are creating, and indulge in a 
number of very amusing feints and 
passes before finally closing. These 
tierce antics are accompanied by an 
interchange of hoarse roaring and 
shrill whistling. Their fat bodies 
squirm all over with angry excite- 
ment, and when they engage the hair 
begins to fly and the blood to spout 
in very lively fashion. The stronger, 
younger, and more active animal con- 
trives to come off best as a rule, 
though years of experience teach 
the old “seecatchies” many tricks 
which stand them in good stead in 
conflict with the mere brute strength 
of the younger males. The victor 
does not pursue his advantage. The 
beaten one slinks away higher up the 
hill, while the other sits down com- 
placently, throws up one of his hind 
flippers and with it fans his hot brow, 
utters his chuckle of satisfaction, and 
waits in readiness for the next in- 
truder. Such diversions as these, and 
such other diversions as teaching the 
young the art of swimming, are only 
to be witnessed on the breeding- 
grounds. In the open ocean off Japan 
the hunters care little for the amuse- 
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ments of the seals, unless the animal 
should be so engrossed therein as to 
be oblivious of all around; and this 
on the weather-side is an impossible 
condition by reason of their singularly 
sharp noses. 

But on the whole the sport of 
hunting the seal is less exciting than 
that of hunting the sea-otter. They 
are less game and so give less trouble. 
The otter is allied to the seal, and is 
certainly as handsome a_ creature. 
He possesses two broad flippers close 
to the tail with which he paddles 
himself through the water at a speed 
which is nothing short of remarkable, 
assuming of course that his stomach 
is not too full. He eats anything he 
can lay his pair of small feet upon. 
And when the hunters made matters 
too warm for him on the kelp-patches 
around Iterup, he took toany fish and 
shellfish that came in his way. The best 
quality of skin is obtained from the 
young cows. The fur is sometimes 
fully an inch long, and when it is 
jet black with the ends white it is 
known as “silver-tipped,” and is 
highly prized. 

After the otter was killed the 
hunters laid it out as straight as 
possible in the bottom of the boat, 
if far away from the schooner, and 
covered it over with kelp or an oil- 
coat, or carried it right on board the 
vessel if she chanced to be near, and 
skinned it while heat was yet in the 
body. In skinning, not an inch of fur 
was left on the carcase; head, tail, 
forefeet, and flippers were carefully 
stripped of their covering, though 
that on the head and the flippers 
was of relatively little value. The 
curers then stretched the skin on a 
frame made of four boards, and the 
edges were nailed out straight with 
round nails, and stretched as tightly 
as possible. Next the fat was dex- 
terously sliced off without damage to 
the skin by sharp rounded knives ; 
the holes were sewn up, and the skin 
was again tightened and placed in 
the sun to dry with the fur inwards. 


After the fatty residuum had been 
scraped off, the skin was hung a 
second time, until it was properly 
bleached, in the sun. When it felt 
quite dry to the touch the fur was 
combed and the whole precious thing 
rolled up and placed in the hold, 
whence it emerged occasionally to 
be dusted and shaken out. 

When the otters got educated (a 
hunter’s phrase) and learned by the 
combined faculties of sight, scent, and 
hearing to distinguish a boat with 
their enemies in it, they no longer 
stood up in the water to wonder, but 
made for the open sea without more 
ado. Then would ensue a stern chase 
long and dangerous to the otter and to 
the men. The former developed in a 
surprising manner a habit it had of 
doubling on its pursuers and reap- 
pearing half a mile away,—and then 
only for a second or two to breathe,— 
in a direction totally unexpected. 
With three boats (the usual number) 
out together, making a rough tri- 
angle round it, the animal sometimes 
lost its head, figuratively speaking, 
though this generally meant that it 
was doomed to lose that member 
actually. But it by no means fol- 
lowed that this was bound to happen, 
and in any case he gave plenty of 
trouble before one of the rifles settled 
him. He would keep doubling in 
shore and out for hours, making long 
dives and coming up to breathe at 
long intervals and long distances. 
Three boats would remain within a 
hundred yards of each other, and 
learned to discern the otter by the 
slight splash he made in rising to the 
surface. If he came too near and 
got hit by the bullet, the hunters 
were lucky and happy. It may be 
said as a general thing that if any 
men ever deserved to win the reward 
of their labour they did. And if the 
otter was killed he had perhaps the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had 
also had his share of the fun. 


M. Rees Davies 
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FROISSART THE LOVER. 


No historian is more objective than 
Froissart ; none tell their story with 
more simplicity, or with less intrusion 
of their own views and appreciations. 
Yet at the same time few have so 
fully shown us their own personality. 
We do not indeed see him, like Ville- 
nardouin, taking a leading part in the 
events which he narrates; but from 
the time when he leaves the guidance 
of his master, the warlike canon of 
Saint Lambert’s at Liige, and enters 
upon the period with which he is 
really contemporary, we have him 
always with us. We see him riding 
this way and that in quest of inform- 
ation, visiting England and Scotland, 
Brittany and Aquitaine, Avignon and 
Rome ; now staying with the Douglases 
at Dalkeith to learn the Scottish ver- 
sion of the Border Wars, and now at 
the brilliant littie court of Gaston de 
Foix, because there he may meet with 
knights and squires of various nations 
who can tell him what has been done 
in Castile and Portugal, in Gascony 
and in Bigorre. He makes a point of 
being present in person at Milan for 
the sumptuous wedding of Lionel of 
England with the daughter of the 
Visconti, at Riom for the marriage 
‘of the Duke of Berry to the charming 
Jeanne of Boulogne,—a ceremony in 
which the bridegroom was fifty and 
the bride but twelve—and at Paris 
for the entry of Queen Isabel, the 
most magnificent pageant of the cen- 
tury. We listen to his conversations 
with Sir William d’Ancenis about the 
family history of the Constable du 
Guesclin ; with Edward Despenser about 
the estates of which his family were 
deprived by the Wicked Queen ; with 
Sir Espaing de Lyon about the deeds 
of arms done in the country round 
Foix and Béarn, through which they 
are riding ; with Don Juan de Pacheco 


about the disputed succession in Port- 
ugal; with Sir Richard Stury, in the 
vine-trellised alleys at Eltham, on 
the proceedings of the Privy Council 
which he has just left ; or with Henry 
Chrystead on the manners of the Irish 
among whom he has so strangely lived. 
Never was the forge in which history 
is wrought more freely thrown open 
to the view; and when the author 
enters it to ply his labour,' we seem 
to see every stage in the progress of 
the work, and to follow not only the 
feats of the wars of England and 
France, but also the adventures of the 
canon of Chimay and of Lille (in 
expectation) while collecting and re- 
cording them. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that this personal information about 
the author, which we glean from the 
CHRONICLES, is not all or nearly all that 
he has told us about himself. The 
historian was also, or had once been, 
a poet ; and if he has to some extent 
revealed himself to us in his prose, he 
has done so much more fully in the 
verse of his early treatises, lays, 
balades, virelays, and rondels, in the 
THorNBUsSH of Love, the PRISON oF 
Love, or the Tuicker or Youtu, where 
the romance of his early years is 
recorded with such simplicity and 
such characteristic details, that we 
cannot help regarding this part of his 
work as a kind of autobiography. It 
ean hardly be doubted that we 
have here the true experience and 
feelings of the poet, at least to a 
great extent. It is not necessary to 
insist on the literal truth of every 
incident. It is enough that we find 


1 The metaphor is his own: ‘‘ Me suis dé 
novel resveillié et entré dedens ma forge pour 
ouvrer et forgier en la haulte matiere,” &ec. 
Curonictes, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
xiv. 1. 
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a consistent and deeply interesting 
picture of just such a childhood and 
youth as it was fitting that the 
sympathetic chronicler of chivalry 
should have had. 

It is the fundamental maxim of 
chivalry that love and arms are the 
source of all joy and honour, 


Que toute joie et toute honnours 
Viennent et d’armes et d’amours.! 


Love is the vital principle, the root 
from which all prowess and all virtue 
springs ; and if our historian, pleading 
weakness of body, might obtain dis- 
pensation from the service of arms on 
condition of celebrating the deeds of 
others, he could by no means be ex- 
cused from that other and more vital 
requirement, the ten years’ absolute 
vassalage to Love, to be followed by 
lifelong service of a lighter kind to the 
same imperious master. It is the con- 
ventional period of probation, the years 
during which Venus in succession to 
Mercury presides over his life, that 
the poet describes for us in these 
poems, but it is not described in a 
purely conventional manner. There 
is of course the usual machinery which 
had been indispensable since the 
Roman DE La Rose. There are 
Jeunesse and Amour, Bel-Acueil and 
Male-Bouche, Desir, Plaisance, and 
Dangier ; but the lover’s progress is 
unexpectedly made interesting and 
amusing to the reader by the en- 
gaging simplicity with which the poet 
tells how he was flouted, and what 
trying situations were created for him, 
by the lively young lady to whom his 
homage was devoted. 

The childhood of the poet is brought 
before us in the most charming man- 
ner in the Esprnetre Amourevse. “ In 
my youth,” he says, “I was fond of 
amusement, and as I was then, such I 
am now; but yesterday is not to-day. 
Before twelve years of age I was ever 
greedy to see dances and carols, and 
to know minstrels and story-tellers ; 
and I loved all those who love dogs 
and birds. When they put me to 

1 EsPINETTE AMOUREUSE, 53: ed. Scheler. 
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school, there were there certain young 
girls, to whom I; being then a boy, did 
service with pins, with apples, or with 
pears, or with a simple ring of glass ; 
and great prowess it seemed to me 
then to win their grace: and so 
indeed it is; I say not otherwise. 
Then said I to myself: ‘ When comes 
the time for me that I may love in- 
deed?’” Very young, however, he 
was, as yet, and had not ceased to play 
the games of childhood, such games as 
children play who are under twelve 
years old. He would sometimes make 
a dam in a brook with a tile, and float 
little boats upon the pool thus formed, 
or erect a tiny water-mill. He and 
his companions would amuse them- 
selves by chasing feathers or butterflies, 
or by making shepherd’s pipes of bits 
of straw; and would go home with 
coats, hats, and shirts wet through 
with dabbling in the stream. It was 
not at chess or dice or tables, or any 
of these “ great games,” that he de- 
lighted to play ; but rather at baking 
cakes of clay in an oven constructed 
of four tiles, or at such games as pince- 
merine, trottot-merlot, le larron Enguer- 
vant, le Roy qui ne ment, Ostés-moi de 
Colinet, and multitudes of others, which 
are a source of perplexity to the learned 
of these days, but may likely enough 
still survive in the neighbourhood of 
Valenciennes. A few of the sports 
we can without difficulty recognise, as 
high-jumping, for example, hare and 
hounds, and blowing soap-bubbles. 
One among them must have been 
especially congenial to the future his- 
torian of chivalrous feats of arms. 
With sticks for horses and their hats 
as helmets, the boys fought with one 
another in presence of the girls, and 
felt no doubt like knights at a tourna- 
ment tilting for their ladies. But a 
serious event occurred to put an end 
to this almost unlimited freedom. 
They made him begin to learn Latin, 
and for the first time he realised what 
lessons really meant and what was the 
consequence of not learning them. 


Et si je varioie au rendre 
Mes lecons, j’estoie batus. 
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It was a tremendous experience, and 
changed his manners much, but it did 
not quell his spirit. He fought with 
the other boys in compensation for the 
beatings which he received from his 
master, returning home with clothes 
torn, to be brought to reason and 
beaten there also; “but doubtless 
they lost their pains, for I did it none 
the less for that.” Notwithstanding 
the beatings, it was a time of delight. 
He had a light heart that nothing 
could depress ; and he would not have 
us think that even this period of 
his youth passed without being en- 
riched by love. Long ago would he 
have been dead, he writes at the age 
of about five-and-twenty, if he had not 
been constantly nourished on the 
memories of his youthful love. No 
better employment, he continues, can 
a man have than loving well ; 


Car qui voelt son coer entamer 

En bons mours et en nobles teches, 
En tous membres de gentilleces, 
Amours est la droite racine. 


Nor ought he to complain because 
he loves and is not beloved again. 
Love is a master who does not admit 
presumptuous claims ; and if less profit 
has come to him from his service than 
he might have hoped, it is not his lady 
or Love, but himself, that should be 
blamed for it. Perhaps it was because 
Love came to him so young and found 
him so feeble and tender. Perchance 
if Love had taken him when he was 
older, he would have better learned 
to know his name; and yet per- 
chance not, for they say, ‘ He that 
would bend the willow must take it 
while it is yet young.” He did not 
neglect his service to the little damsels 
aforesaid, and he cared more for a 
chaplet of violets to present to them 
than he would now in his more sordid 
age for a gift of twenty marks of 
silver. 

“In this sweet nurture was I 
nourished by Love and by Nature. 
Nature gave me growth, and Love by 
his great power made me tender to all 
delights.” His body was feeble, but 
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his spirit led him far and wide, 
rambling in search of flowers, which 
he loved more than aught else to look 
upon. And when winter came and 
the weather was bad, nothing else was 
needed to banish weariness but a quiet 
place and a romance to read, especially 
such a one as treated of love. 
Hitherto the boy’s fancy had not 
fixed itself on one single object, but 
had been distributed impartially 
among many. But the time was 
coming when he should feel the true 


power of that passion for which 
he had longed. He entered one day 
into a certain place at the hour 


of prime, and saw a damsel who was 
reading a romance. He came towards 
her and asked, 


Par son nom ce rommant, comment 
L’apelles vous, ma belle et douce ? 


At first she laid her hand upon the 
book without speaking ; then she 
replied courteously: “It is called 
CLEOMADES, and it is well made and 
amorously. You shall hear, and say 
how it pleaseth you.” ? He looked at 
her sweet face, her fresh colour and 
her gray-blue eyes (vers yeulx are not 
green eyes, be it remarked once for 
all), her long flaxen hair, and above 
all the beautiful hands which she laid 
upon the book. He had found his 
goddess, and at once began to worship ; 
there was no sound of music so sweet 
to him, he said, as it would be to hear 
her read. She, however, was not 
so sentimentally disposed, and turning 
to an amusing passage of the romance, 
she read it with a sweet movement 
of the lips and a gentle accompani- 
ment of well-bred laughter, which 
captivated her lover. Then with 
ready perception of that which would 
gratify his masculine vanity she 
passed the book to him, requesting 
that he would read it to her. After 
he had read a few pages, they entered 


1 We may still read, if we will, the metrical 
romance of CLEomaDks, which has been edited 
for the AcapEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE by 
M. Van Hasselt. 
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into other conversation, indifferent 
and idle as regards the mere words, 
but fraught with the deepest conse- 
quence to our poet, who by reason of 
one glance which she threw at him 
had been struck with the arrow with 
which Love wounds the most amorous, 
while she, he admits, was left quite 
unhurt. In parting, however, the 
Fair One lovingly and with smiles 
bade him come again. 

We may pass over his ecstasies. 
Needless to say that he came and came 
again, until, CLeomMADES was finished. 
She asked him to lend her another 
romance, and in sending it he be- 
thought him of placing a letter for 
her between its pages. ‘Then re- 
flecting that if it fell into other 
hands it might betray his secret, he 
wrote a ballade in accordance with the 
regular rules, and with rather more 
than the usual amount of artifice in 
the construction, setting forth the 
state of captivity to which she had 
reduced him. This he inserted be- 
tween the pages of the romance. A 
ballade, as every one knows, is a 
composition of three stanzas with 
rhymes which are repeated in the 
same order in each stanza. There are, 
however, some constructed more 
artificially, in which the last syllable 
of each line is repeated in a different 
sense at the beginning of the next 
line ; “‘ Ht sont les plus fors (diffciles) 
balades qui se puissent faire,” as the 
author of the Arr pr Dictier ob- 
serves, Such a one is this, and far be 
it from us to attempt a translation of 
soingeniousa performance. Theromance 
was sent back after a time with 
courteous thanks, and he turned 
eagerly to the place where he had left 
his verses. There they were still, 
undisturbed and perhaps unread. 
What was to be done! Several 
times he met her in company, and 
once she accepted a rose from his hand, 
upon which he retired to the garden 
where he had plucked it, and under 
the rose-bush (which for the rhyme’s 
sake had roses plus de sis) he com- 
posed a virelay, and then went home 
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accompanied by sweet thoughts and 
hopes. At length at a dancing-party, 
while they sat together, he ventured 
to tell her his case. She asked rather 
indifferently, “Is it indeed so?’ and 
then rose from her seat saying, ‘‘ Let 
us dance”; and so they danced and 
parted. 

After this began jealousy. He 
became pensive and melancholy on 
seeing that she was as cheerful in 
others’ company as in his; and the 
lady evidently found him rather in- 
tolerable, and avoided interviews with 
him, though she occasionally vouch- 
safed him a glance or a smile. In 
despair he had recourse to a person in 
whose company she often was, and 
entreated her to help him. She 
readily promised to do so, and advised 
that he should write a poem which 
she would undertake to deliver. This 
time the ballade was somewhat less 
artificial, the burden of it ‘‘a petition 
for the gracious gift of mercy.” It 
was duly presented to the lady, who 
laughed, guessing well whence it came, 
and then read it over in a low voice, 
remarking only, “ It is much that he 
requires.” The lover went about for 
several days after this with his hat 
over his eyes, and then consoled him- 
self with the thought of being num- 
bered with Leander and others who 
had died of love. Some comfort, 
too, he got for a time from the con- 
fidant, but she was at length com- 
pelled to announce to him the news 
that his lady was about to be married. 
Then indeed he gave himself up to de- 
spair; a fever attacked him, and he 
took to his bed. During his illness 
he made another ballade, which I 
will endeavour to translate. 

Albeit full many a lover hopeth fair 

Mercy to have and be beloved again, 

Yet my life wholly turneth to despair ; 

So oft refused, so much distressed with 
pain, 

So driven forth, so tortured with the show 

Of cruelty that worketh ever woe, 

That I have nothing else but sorrow of 
heart. 

As Tristram perished, I shall perish so ; 

For loving of my love my life will part. 
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I pray that death may shortly end my 
care ; 

This now to me more than my health is 
gain ; 

Because my lady, who is wise and fair, 

Will not have mercy or pity of my pain, 

Who always in her service humbly go ; 

But ever will refuse and work me woe : 

So that both day and night I tell my heart 

8 Tristram perished, I shall perish so ; 

For loving of my love my life will part. 


Full well she knoweth for her sake I bear 

Long time upon my visage hues of pain ; 

Paleness and darkness interchanged are 
there ; 

But naught doth she account of it, ’tis 
plain, 

But ever in her purpose is my foe : 

So that in pensiveness I ever go, 

And ever groan and weep and tell my 
heart, 

As Tristram perished, I shall perish so ; 

For loving of my love my life will part. 


Notwithstanding his despair, he 
was a little cheered by this successful 


performance. ‘‘It pleased me well 
when I read it,” he remarks with 
complacency. But the fever was not 


yet ever: his head ached, and he felt 
a burning thirst, which the physicians 
forbade him to quench ; and in this 
condition he launched forth into a 
Lover’s Complaint, beginning “Give 
me to drink, my heart ’s on fire,” and 
extending over some eight hundred 
lines. When he rose from his bed, 
after more than three months, his 
appearance caused some remorse even 
to the scornful Fair One, and the 
confidant strongly advised him to 
travel abroad for his health and his 
reputation. She promised to do for 
him what she could in his absence, 
and on parting gave him a small 
mirror which had belonged to his lady. 
By way of adieu he attempted a vire- 
lay, but left it unfinished ; and then 
he set out with certain companions 
and rode to asea-port, unnamed, whence 
he took ship for a land that “ hates 
peace more than war, but welcomes 
all strangers and is given to all man- 
ner of delights and pastimes ’’— 
evidently England, in the times when 
it was Merry England still. On the 


voyage, though the weather was very 
bad and the ship in imminent danger, 
the poet remained wholly indifferent 
to all except his own reflections, and 
found opportunity, while the sailors 
shouted and the waves broke over the 
vessel, to compose no less than three 
rondels. 

In England our young lover was 
delighted with the society which he 
found, especially of the ladies, but he 
vows that he never failed to think of 
his goddess or to look constantly on 
her mirror, in which he declares he 
saw her face and form; and sleeping 
with the mirror under his pillow he 
had a vision of her speaking com- 
fort to him. He grew weary of 
his absence from her, and wrote a 
virelay expressing his desire to 
return. 


Moult m’est tart que je revoie 
La trés douce, simple et quoie, &e. 


This he presented to the lady who 
entertained him in the country where 
he was, evidently Queen Philippa ; 
and she, seeing how it stood with him, 
graciously gave him leave to go, on 
condition that he would at some fu- 
ture time return, and so dismissed him 
with valuable presents. 

On his arrival in France he at once 
visited the confidant, who informed 
him that he had been spoken of more 
than once in his absence and might 
yet hope. Of the marriage we hear 
nothing more, and perhaps we may 
assume that it had not taken place. 
He delivered to her his virelay to be 
given to his mistress. It was not 
easy to find an opportunity of meet- 
ing her ; and he was reduced to stand- 
ing outside a house to which he had 
not the right of entrance and watching 
her through an opening in the window- 
shutters as she danced. Atlength he 
succeeded in meeting her at the house 
of one of her relations, and got a place 
by her side, thanks to the confidant, 
who observed as they stood together 
that they were nearly of a height and 
would make a pretty match. His 


heart told him that this was his 
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opportunity, but he was so much 
abashed that he could say nothing. 
The pause was broken by the lady, 
who asked how he had sped on his 
travels. ‘ Much the better for think- 
ing of you,” was the purport of his 
answer ; and she, innocently, “ Indeed ! 
how may that be?” He replied ap- 
propriately, and. she looked at him 
and laughed a little, and then turning 
to the confidant said: “This young 
man is the better for the voyage that 
he has made; I thank Heaven for it.”’ 
Thereupon the person addressed pro- 
duced the virelay, which the lady 
read graciously enough. 

On another occasion he met her in 
a garden where others also were as- 
sembled, and she warned him that true 
love was of no worth without loyalty. 
Is there a touch of jealousy here ? 
If so, the suit of our poet clearly 
begins to look more hopeful. He 
protested his devotion to her and to 
her alone, and she plucked five violets 
and gave him three ; and so they sat 
down. under a green nut-tree, where 
he worshipped her with his eyes, it 
may be supposed, until she could 
endure it no longer and took a quaint 
revenge. Two little girls were gather- 
ing flowers for them in the garden ; 
of these she took, and, having threaded 
them on thorns from a neighbouring 
gooseberry-bush, held them forth for 
her devoted lover to kiss. The thorns 
pricked him, he says, moult aigrement 
more than once. After this farcical 
parody of the kissing of the chaplet, 
which was one of the established 
ceremonies of Love, the lady demand- 
ed a ballade. One was promptly pro- 
duced, in which the lover professed 
that a single glance vouchsafed him 
by his lady must be held to overweigh 
all the pains of his service. The lady 
replied by a playful question as to the 
exact market-value of these glances, 
and a hint that some people who cried 
out very loudly for mercy and com- 
fort were not so unhappy as they 
would pretend. 

On the whole, things seemed to be 
going better, and on a later occasion 
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he was formally admitted to the 
service of his lady. But it was a 
short-lived joy. Male-Bouche came be- 
tween them with whispered calumny, 
and the lady, who was simple et doucette, 
was induced to promise that she 
would have no more to do with him. 
The persons who exercised this influ- 
ence over her are called by Froissart 
“those who love me not.” It may 
be supposed that they were members 
of her family (which was apparently 
rich), who doubtless looked with dis- 
approval on the renewed relations 
between her and the young poet. 
She spoke to him of it, and requested 
him to avoid meeting her; and he, 
being in duty bound to obey her 
least command, promised so to do. 
This promise he declares that he loyally 
kept, and that when they next met 
it was by pure accident, at a house 
where he had not expected to see her. 
As she passed near him, he could not 
help addressing her as “ Douce amie,” 
and she replied with some sharpness, 
“ Point d’amie ci pour vous,” and 
went and sat down elsewhere. Then 
passing by him again she laughingly 
seized him by the hair and puiled it, 
and so departed, leaving her lover 
“very pensive.” 

In a short time, however, he per- 
suaded himself that this was a sign of 
love, and began to be rather pleased 
by it. She could not have amused 
herself with him, he argued, in this 
manner if she loved him not : “I take 
it so, and am content with all that she 
hath done or is to do.’ With this 
satisfaction he has to content himself ; 
but he sums up the benefits which he 
has received from Love without any 
bitterness. He says in effect : “I 
count myself not unhappy, for Love 
and my lady have often comforted me, 
so that to them I owe all the happiness 
that I have had, and but for this sal- 
vation I should have been worth nothing. 
The time has not been wasted for me, 
notwithstanding the pain that I have 
suffered.” 

Here lies the characteristic of the 
love-ideal of the thirteenth and four 
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teenth centuries. Love for love’s sake 
is the thing to be desired; love in 
itself is a priceless thing for him who 
feels it, whether it be returned or no. 
The service of love is one which repays 
itself, like that of virtue, without any 
external reward; through it the cha- 
racter of the lover is elevated, his 
aspirations are purified, he becomes 
capable of noble deeds; without it 
he would have had no worth. To 
demand in addition to all these benefits 
that he be beloved again is mere pre- 
sumption, oul/trecuidance, and that 
Love will not suffer in his servants. 
To love and be beloved again is indeed 
the supreme good of all. The lover 
will aim at this above all things ; but 
he may not claim it as a right or as a 
due reward, let his service have been 
never so long and loyal. When all is 
done he must say that he is an 
unprofitable servant; he has done 
only that which he was bound to 
do. There are many differences 
between La Vira Nuova and L’ Espin- 
ETTE AMOUREUSE, and _ certainly 
very few points of resemblance could 
be found between the two authors ; 
but in both there is nearly the same 
ideal conception of love, and in both 
there is something of the same arti- 
ficiality of sentiment and artistic self- 
consciousness. For both love was a 
religion, and a_ religion in which 
superstitious importance was attached 
to the smallest details of ceremony ; 
and poetry was the appropriate instru- 
ment for setting forth its doctrines 
and mysteries. In the case of Dante 
the death of the object of his love 
combined with other circumstances to 
transfer the centre of his interest from 
this world to the next, and to exalt 
and purify his ideals. Froissart, on 
the other hand, for all his canonry 
and cure of souls, was certainly much 
more interested in the present world 
than in any to come, and, if he writes 
a serventois to the Virgin, it may 
be classed not unfitly with the Cuan- 
SONS AMOUREUSES. 

With this theory of love it is 
evident that the hopelessness of at- 


taining his object would not supply 
a sufficient reason for abandoning 
the pursuit. Venus had marked him 
down for ten years’ active service, but 
for the whole of his life afterwards 
he was to be as it were in the reserve 
forces of Love. In a few more or 
less playful utterances he betrays 
some scepticism, and occasionally in a 
rondel he suggests the possibility that 
after all the griefs may be greater 
than the joys. 


If the true lover should recall the past, 
Bring his life back to memory, reckon o’er 
Day after day, and in the balance cast, 
If the true lover should recall the past, 
Balancing griefs and joys from first to last, 
Then might he better know which weighed 
the more, 
If the true lover should recall the past. 


Nay, in one of which the burden is, 
J’ai plus perdus assés que gaagnié, 


he openly declares that he has been a 
heavy loser on the whole by the ven- 
ture. Such desultory balancings of 
the account, however, did not (in spite 
of the author’s mercantile experience) 
produce the conviction that the busi- 
ness ought to be wound up. At the 
age of ‘‘ five and thirty more or less,” 
when the JoL1 Buisson DE JONECE was 
composed, he still looks to his youthful 
love as the only possible inspiration 
of his poetry, and finds the old wound 
so tender that a mere thought is 
enough to renew it. No doubt his 
love has slept during the past years, in 
which he has been engaged partly in 
that uncongenial occupation of money- 
making which he now regrets; but 
having learnt at length that miewlx 
vault science qu argens, he has returned 
to his first ideal, and about the same 
time he has adopted definitely the 
clerical profession. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch 
to trace the whole biography of Frois- 
sart as it is revealed to us in his writ- 
ings. To that task I may possibly 
return hereafter; at present I con- 
tent myself with a single phase of 
his life. We leave him now as curé 
of Lestines, known as yet only asa 
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poet, but with preparations well 
advanced for another work, which 
was destined to make him famous not 
only among his contemporaries but for 
all time. Asa poet he is one of the 
most distinguished of a period which 
is not very rich in poetry, a skilful 
versifier with many graceful turns of 
phrase, sometimes striking a true note 
of feeling even in a rondel, or surpris- 
ing us with an unexpected touch of 
satirical humour. 

The longer poems are rather heavy, 
but they perhaps served to some 
extent as models for Chaucer, whose 
Book or THE Ducuess begins with the 
opening couplet of Froissart’s Parapys 
p’ AMOURS :— 

Je sui de moi en grant merveille 
Comment de vifs quant tant je veille, 


and contains the mysterious name 
Eclympasteyre, borrowed from the 
same poem. In any case, Chaucer and 
Froissart must in all probability have 
known one another personally. Both 
had special connexion with the court 
of Queen Philippa ; they had several 
common friends, and both were in the 
suite which accompanied Lionel Duke 
of Clarence when he went to Milan 
for his marriage. The literary develop- 
ment of the two was in some respects 
parallel. In both the rather artificial 
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style in which they achieved their first 
successes expanded into a mode of 
expression corresponding with wider 
human interests and sympathies. In 
the one case the result was the CaNnTER- 
BURY TALEs ; in the other, the CHRonI- 
CLES OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE 
ADJOINING CouNTRIES. 


G. C. Macavuay. 


Nore.—I am aware that the best 

authorities on Chaucer, including Dr. 
Skeat, are of opinion that Froissart 
in the Parapys p’AmovrRs imitates THE 
Book OF THE DucHEss, and not vice versa. 
This however is hardly possible. Apart 
from the question of probability, it is 
clear that the date of Froissart’s poem is 
earlier than 1369. The passage in the 
BUISSON DE JONECE, written in 1373, where 
he enumerates his previous poems, seems 
decisive on this point; for here the 
PARADYs D’AMoURS stands first on the list 
as a work of many years before, and is 
definitely placed earlier in time than the 
ESPINETTE AMOUREUSE, which must have 
been composed during the life of Queen 
Philippa. Chaucer is admitted to have 
imitated other French authors in THE 
300K OF THE DucnHess, and there is no- 
thing improbable in the idea that he 
borrowed the opening lines and also the 
name Eclympasteyre from Froissart. In 
that case all the rather unsatisfactory con- 
jectures, tracing the origin of this name 
to the passage of Ovid which Chaucer is 
following, necessarily fall to the ground. 
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CROMWELL AND THE HOUSE OF 


CromweELt had five full months be- 
fore him in which to select the mem- 
bers of his new House of Lords, but the 
task caused him no small perplexity. 
It was not that the supporters of the 
Government were unwilling to accept 
the proffered honour, for, as Des- 
borough had hinted in his speech, the 
candidates were only too numerous. 
“The difficulty proves great,” wrote 
Secretary Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, 
“between those who are fit and not 
willing to serve, and those who are 
willing, and expect it, and are not 
fit.” All November the Protector 
laboured and made no progess. ‘“ His 
Highness,” reported Thurloe on No- 
vember 10th, “is now upon the diffi- 
cult work of naming another House ; 
the Lord be with him in it, he hath the 
opinion, and deservedly, of knowing 
men better than any other man. His 
Highness will be tried in that parti- 
cular now to the purpose. A mistake 
here will be like that of war and 
marriage ; it admits of no repentance.” 
On the Ist of December nothing 
was yet concluded. “I assure you,” 
affrmed the Secretary, “that there 
is not yet any one man fully re- 
solved upon yet; and no man is able 
to say who they shall be.” The 
Protector had at last drawn up a 
great list of names, which he then 
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reduced to eighty ; “These must go . 


through the furnace again, and which 
will prove gold and which dross a 
little time will show.” 

Late on the evening of Thursday, 
December 10th, the list was at last 
completed, and the writs were sealed 
up. The form of words adopted in 
the summons issued to the members 
of the new assembly copied the phrase- 
ology used in summoning peers to 
Parliament. In the conclusion they 
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were bidden to be personally present 
at Westminster on January 20th, 
1658, “ there to treat, confer, and give 
your advice with us and with the 
great men and nobles, in and about 
the matters aforesaid.” Of the sixty- 
three persons to whom the writs were 
directed seven were peers of Eng- 
land, and there were also one Irish 
peer, one Scottish peer, five sons of 
peers, and four baronets. The Pro- 
tector’s family was represented by his 
two sons Richard and Henry, his 
sons-in law Fleetwood, Claypole, and 
Fauconberg, and his brothers-in-law, 
Desborough and John Jones.  In- 
cluding the two Cromwells there were 
seventeen officers actually in command 
of regiments, besides titular colonels, 
a number of officials, and about a 
dozen country gentlemen of good 
family and large estates. 

In the eyes of the public the dignity 
of the new assembly greatly depended 
upon the question whether the seven 
peers summoned would obey the Pro- 
tector’s call. Only two of their 
number consented to do so. Man- 
chester’s refusal might have been an- 
ticipated, for he had stood aloof from 
every government since the King’s 
execution, while Mulgrave’s age and 
infirmities were a sufficient explan:- 
tion of his absence. The Earl of 
Warwick, however, might have been 
reasonably expected to accept. Ac- 
cording to Clarendon, he was person. 
ally attached to Cromwell, “ with 
whom he had a fast friendship, though 
neither their humours nor their na- 
tures were like.” With Warwick’s 
full sanction his grandson and heir 
Robert Rich had just married the 
Protector’s daughter Frances. In a 
letter to Cromwell, written a few 
months later, Warwick did not hesi- 
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tate to praise the Protector’s “ pru- 
dent, heroic, and honourable” manage- 
ment of the public affairs, and to bid 


him go on and prosper. But either 
pride or the dread of seeming to sur- 
render the rights of his order held 
him back, and when the new House 
met Warwick was conspicuous by his 
absence. “He would not be per- 
suaded,” writes Ludlow, “to sit with 
Colonel Hewson and Colonel Pride, 
whereof the one had been a shoe- 
maker and the other a drayman ; and 
had they driyen no worse trades, I 
know not why any good man should 
refuse to act with them.” Philip 
Lord Wharton, the fourth peer sum- 
moned, seemed at first inclined to 
accept. Like Warwick, he was one of 
Cromwell’s personal friends, and a 
match between his daughter and 
Henry Cromwell had been at one time 
projected. But in spite of Cromwell’s 
repeated appeals he had refused to 
take part either in the government 
or the defence of the Republic, and 
now after some hesitation he adopted 
the same attitude towards the Pro- 
tectorate. His final abstention was 
chiefly due to the exhortations of Lord 
Say. Though Say’s two sons Nath- 
aniel and John Fiennes were both 
strong Independents, and accepted 
seats among Cromwell’s lords, the 
father had now gone over to the Pres- 
byterian party, and would accept no 
solution save the restoration of the old 
form of government and the old line of 
kings. He answered Wharton’s doubts 
with rebukes and exhortations. The 
old government of this kingdom, he 
declared, was the best in the world, 
being a mixture of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy “in that 
manner that it hath the quintes- 
sence of them all, and thereby the one 
is a boundary unto the other, where- 
by they are kept from falling into 
extremes, which either apart are apt 
to slip into.” Of this government 
the House of Lords was an essen- 
tial part. ‘The chiefest remedy and 
prop to uphold this frame and build- 
ing and keep it standing and steady, 
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is the Peers of England, and their 
power and privileges in the House of 
Lords ; they have been as the beam 
keeping both scales, king and people, 
in an even posture, without encroach- 
ments one upon the other to the hurt 
and damage of both. Long experience 
hath made it manifest that they have 
preserved the just rights and liberties 
of the people against the tyrannical 
usurpation of kings, and have also as 
steps and stairs upheld the Crown 
from falling upon the floor by the 
insolency of the multitude from the 
throne of government. This being 
so, will it not be, as most unjust, so 
most dishonourable and most unwor- 
thy for any ancient peer of England 
to make himself a felo de se, both to 
the nobility of England and the just 
and rightly constituted government 
of the kingdom, by being made a 
party, and indeed a stalking horse and 
vizard, to carry on the design of 
overthrowing the House of Peers, and 
in place thereof to bring in and set 
up a House chosen at the pleasure of 
him that hath taken power into his 
hands to do what he will.” For his 
own part, concluded Say, he should 
lay his writ aside and sit still; and if 
he were sent for by force he would 
tell Cromwell the truth to his face, 
and defend the Constitution which 
was so unjustly to be subverted. 

Of all the seven peers called only 
two obeyed the summons. One of 
these was Cromwell’s son-in-law 
Thomas Bellasis, Lord Fauconberg. 
The other was George Lord Eure, a 
poor peer, “not very bulky or imper- 
ious for a Lord,” said a Republican 
pamphleteer, “and once well esteemed 
for honesty.” He had represented 
Yorkshire in the Barebones Parlia- 
ment, and in the Parliaments of 1654 
and 1656, but his narrow fortune and 
personal insignificance prevented his 
adhesion from being of much import- 
ance. It is remarkable that neither 
the Earl of Salisbury nor the Earl of 
Pembroke received a summons, though 
both of them had shown their accept- 
ance of the Republic by sitting in the 
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Council of State and in the Parlia- 
ment, and Salisbury was at this very 
moment sitting in the Lower House 
as member for Hertfordshire. 

If the old Lords were so reluctant 
to sit, there were, as Desborough had 
hinted, numbers of commoners who were 
anxious to have a place in the new 
House, and the difficulty of the Pro- 
tector was to decide between their 
respective claims. Colonel Thomas 
Cooper wrote to Thurloe from Ireland 
hoping that the Lord would direct the 
choice of his Highness, and when that 
choice fell upon himself his quotations 
from the Scriptures ill concealed his 
joy. Speaker Lenthall lamented 
grievously at his exclusion from the 
first list, and when his name was 
added to it was so elevated that he 
urged Haslerig to accept a seat in the 
House too. “ Assure him for me,” ran 
the message, “that all that do so 
shall themselves and their heirs be for 
ever peers of England.” Sir Arthur 
Haslerig, however, the one represen- 
tative of the parliamentary opposition 
summoned by Cromwell, remained 
firm to his Republican principles, and 
elected to continue a member of the 
Commons. 

In all, out of the sixty-three persons 
summoned, forty-two actually accepted, 
and were sworn in as members of the 
new Chamber. Of the remainder, some 
were kept away by their official 
duties. Monk could not be spared 
from Scotland, nor Henry Cromwell 
and Lord Chancellor Steele from Ire- 
land, while Sir William lLockhart’s 
diplomatic duties kept him in Flan- 
ders. 

As soon as the list became publicly 
known, it was severely criticised. 
“The principal part of them,” caus- 
tically writes Ludlow, “ were such as 
had procured their present possessions 
by their wits, and were resolved to 
enlarge them by selling their con- 
sciences.’”” An anonymous Republican 
subsequently printed a pamphlet called 
A Seconp NARRATIVE OF THE LATE 
PARLIAMENT, which contained a sort of 
biographical dictionary of the new 
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peers, “with a description of their 
merits and deserts.” All according to 
him were reprobates or turncvats, 
whose corruption and servility were 
their chief characteristics. To a 
modern eye they seem a fairly 
representative collection of notables 
drawn from the limited section of the 
community which accepted Cromwell's 
government. The fact that the field 
of choice was so narrow was the 
natural result of seventeen years of 
revolution and civil war, and the 
Protector had done what he could to 
select men of all interests within 
that field. His great mistake, accord- 
ing to some of his best friends, was 
that he had given the military element 
too large a place in the list. ‘If you 
had been there time enough,” wrote 
Henry Cromwell to Lord Broghil, 
“your Lordship might have been car- 
penter of a better house ;” to which 
Broghil answered that he was amazed 
at the proceedings, and had a kind 
of dread in considering them. 

On the 20th of January the eagerly 
expected meeting of Parliament took 
place. The two Houses came to- 
gether in the Lords’ House to hear 
addresses from the Protector and from 
the Commissioner of the Great Seal. 
The speech of the latter was mainly 
a fervid and enthusiastic rhapsody, 
but it contained also a defence of the 
recent constitutional change. “Some 
years since,” he began, “we had not 
thought to have seen a chief magis- 
trate again among us; and, lo! God 
hath shewn us a chief magistrate in 
his two Houses of Parliament! Now 
may the good God make them like 
Ephraim and Manasseh, that the three 
nations may be blessed in them, say- 
ing, ‘God make thee like those two 
Houses of Parliament, which two, like 
Leab and Rachel, did build the House 
of Israel!’ This constitution of a 
chief magistrate and two Houses of 
Parliament,” he continued, “is not 
& pageantry, but a real and well- 
measured advantage to itself and to 
the Commonwealth ; and so consonant 
to reason that it is the very emblem and 
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idea of reason itself, which reasoneth 
and discourseth by a medium between 
two extremes. If there be two ex- 
tremes, and the one vary from the 
other, how shall they be reconciled, 
if there be no medium to bring them 
together?”’ Finally he dwelt on the 
importance of the veto of the Pro- 
tector and the Upper House as a safe- 
guard against hasty legislation, and on 
the usefulness of a Second Chamber to 
revise the laws sent up to it by the 
first. “If anything inconvenient should 
chance to slip out at one door, must 
it not pass two more before it come 
abroad to the detriment of the people ? 
How exact, and of how great respect 
and authority, will be all your acts, 
laws, and resolutions, when, after they 
have passed the examination of that 
great body, which sees with the eyes 
of the three nations, and is acquainted 
with the condition, and sensible of the 
necessities, of every individual part 
thereof, they shall then pass a second 
scrutiny, and be polished and refined 
by such as during life shall make it 
their business either to fit themselves 
for, or to be exercised in, things of 
that nature!” 

The Protector’s own speech was 
simple and less figurative than that 
of Fiennes. It contained no vindica- 
tion of the new Second Chamber, 
but all observed that he addressed 
its members by the title of Lords. 
His words were full of satisfaction 
and contidence, and he seemed to 
think that the ship of the State had 
at last reached its desired haven. 
“Tt is very well known unto you all,” 
he began, “ what difficulties we have 
passed through, and what we are now 
arrived at. We hope we may say we 
have arrived at what we aimed at, if 
not at that which is much beyond our 
expectations. . . . God,” was his con- 
clusion, “hath given you strength to 
do what hath been done, and if God 
shall bless you in this work, and make 
this meeting happy, upon that account 
youshall all be called the Blessed of 
the Lord. The generations to come will 
bless us. You shall be ‘the repairers 
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of breaches, and the restorers of paths 
to dwell in.’ And if there be any 
higher work which mortals can attain 
unto in the world, beyond this, I 
acknowledge my ignorance of it.” 
One great danger threatened the 
constitutional settlement with so 
much difficulty attained. Only a por- 
tion of the audience shared the en- 
thusiastic hopes of the Protector and 
the Keeper of the Great Seal. The 
Government majority in what must 
now be termed the House of Commons 
had been seriously diminished. Some 
ninety-three members had been ex- 
cluded at the beginning of the first 
session, because they had failed to 
obtain tickets of approval from the 
Protector’s council. By the Petition 
and Advice the House had vindicated 
its right to be judge of the eligibility 
of its own members, and all were now 
admitted who took the oath which it 
had prescribed. The excluded Repub- 
licans trooped in, and swore without 
any hesitation “to be true and faith- 
ful to the Lord Protector,” and “ not 
to contrive, design, or attempt any- 
thing against his lawful authority.” 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, the last repre- 
sentative of the Five Members, re- 
fused the seat which Cromwell had 
offered him in the Upper House, and 
slipped quietly into his place in the 
Lower. “I shall heartily take the 
oath,” he declared. “I will be faithful 
to my Lord Protector’s person. I will 
murder no man.” But neither Hasle- 
rig nor his followers saw anything in 
the oath which pledged them to ac- 
knowledge or maintain a new House 
of Lords. What made things worse 
was that about thirty of the sup- 
porters of the Government had been 
drawn from the Lower House to sit 
in the Upper, whose votes and whose 
debating skill were likely to prove a 
serious loss. The first signs of the 
coming storm were seen on January 
22nd. Mr. Speaker reported to the 
House that two of the judges were at 
the door with a message from the 
Lords, and the House, after hearing 
their errand, resolved to send an 
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answer by messengers of its own. 
At once a debate arose on the question 
whetber the answer was to be ad- 
dressed to the “Lords” or to the 
“Other House.” To the Republicans 
the distinction seemed of far-reaching 
import. To call the assembly referred 
to a ‘ House of Lords” would, in their 
view, confer upon it a co-ordinate 
authority with the Commons, give it 
a power of sanctioning or negativing 
laws, and invest it with all the rights 
of the old House of Lords. But if it 
were termed the “Other House,” as 
the Petition and Advice styled it, 
they held that its powers would be 
limited to those expressly conferred 
upon it in that document, and that it 
would possess no claim to a voice in 
legislation. The real battle began a 
week later, on January 29th, and 
from that date to February 4th the 
question of the title and the rights of 
the Upper House was continuously 
debated. 

The leaders of the Opposition were 
Sir Arthur Haslerig and Thomas Scot, 
member for Aylesbury. Each regarded 
the other as a model of Republican 
virtue. Each professed the utmost 
contempt for titles, and the most un- 
bounded reverence for the representa- 
tives of the people. “TI like your com- 
pany very well, gentlemen,” said Has- 
lerig to the House, “and I do aspire no 
higher than to be a commoner of Eng 


land.” “It is not enough,’ echoed 
Scot, “for the ‘Other House’ to 


christen themselves the ‘House of 
Lords,’ but they christen you that you 
are ‘Commons.’ I am not ashamed of 
the title, it being the greatest honour 
under heaven to serve the people in 
the meanest capacity in this House.” 
Haslerig’s refusal to accept a seat in 
the Other House filled Scot with en- 
thusiasm. “I move,” he cried, “that 
thanks be given to that honourable 
person that vouchsafes to sit among 
the Commons notwithstanding his call 
to another place; that he thinks it 
his honour to sit among the Commons 
of England before any society of men 
whatsoever.” 
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The debate began with a speech 
from Scot which occupied a whole 
morning in its delivery. It was not 
merely an argumentative attack on 
the new Second Chamber, but a narra- 
tive of the misdeeds of the old House 
of Lords, and an account of the causes 
of its abolition. “Shall I,” he said, 
“that sat ina Parliament that brought 
a king to the bar and to the block, 
not speak my mind freely here? We 
must lay things bare and naked. The 
Lords would not join in the trial of the 
King. We were either to lay all that 
blood of ten years’ war upon ourselves, 
or upon some other object. We called 
the King of England to our bar, and 
arraigned him. He was for his ob- 
stinacy and guilt condemned and 
executed ; and so let all the enemies 
of God perish. Upon this the Lords 
House adjourned, and never met, and 
hereby came a farewell of all those 
peers, and it was hoped the people of 
England should never have a negative 
upon them. . . . They were by the Provi- 
denceof God set free from any negative. 
Will they thank you if you bring such 
a negative upon them, the people that 
have bled for you? What was fought 
for, but to arrive at that capacity 
to make your own laws?” Haslerig 
was as vehement as Scot, and if his 
speeches were shorter they were much 
more numerous. He began by sug- 
gesting that the debate might very 
well occupy two months, and by mov- 
ing for a committee of the whole 
House. Then he passionately de- 
nounced the attempt to revive a 


House of Lords. ‘Well it is for 
Pym, Strode, and Hampden, my 
fellow traitors impeached by the 


King, they are dead! Yet I am glad 
I am alive to say this at this day.” 
Then he made a long narrative to 
show how useless and pernicious the 
House of Lords had been. ‘“ The saint- 
like army, who were not mercenary, 
were sensible of those grievances. The 
Lords willingly laid down their lives, 
and the army desired they might 
have a decent interment, which was 
done accordingly. And shall we now 
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rake them up after they have so long 
lain in the grave? Will it not be in- 
famous all the nation over? Shall 
we be a grand jury again? There is 
not a man in this House but has sworn 
against it.” He concluded by saying 
that it was a matter of the highest 
concernment that ever was debated in 
a Parliament of England. He would 
rather be torn in pieces than betray 
the liberties of the people of England. 
Haslerig and Scot were backed by an 
abler politician than either—Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper. Cooper 
dwelt specially on the evil conse- 
quences involved in using the title 
“Lords.” ‘ There is a great deal more 
in it than appears. Admit Lords and 
admit all....tI am not of their 
opinion that say there is nothing in 
the name. There is nothing but a 
compliment to call a man a Lord ; but 
if he call himself Lord of my manor, 
I shall be loth to give him the title, 
lest he claim the manor. The gen- 
tlemen of the long robe will tell you 
there is much in names. The word 
king they know carries all. Words 
are the keys of the cabinet of things. 
Let us first take the people’s jewels 
out, before you part with that cabinet.” 
This line of argument had been to 
some extent anticipated and answered 
by John Trevor on behalf of the 
Government. Just as the lawyers had 
urged that Cromwell should take the 
title of King instead of that of Pro- 
tector, because the authority of a 
king was well known and legally de- 
fined, while the powers of a protector 
were indefinite and unknown to the 
law, so Trevor asserted that the safest 
course would be to give the Second 
Chamber the name of Lords. ‘“ We 
know what the House of Lords could 
do. We know not what this ‘ Other 
House’ may do. It may claim to be 
the House of Commons, to open the 
people’s purse at both ends.” 

The Opposition speakers frequently 
referred to the obstructiveness of the 
old House of Lords as an argument 
against its revival in any shape. 
“We know,” said Mr. Weaver, “ with 
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what difficulty good laws passed the 
natural Lords in former time.” ‘The 
other MHouse,’”’ added Scot, “ was 
justly cast out by their being clogs 
upon the passing of many good laws.” 
The supporters of the Government 
replied with some force that a safe- 
guard against hasty legislation was 
imperatively needed. “It was not 
thought fit,” urged Colonel Shapcott, 
“that laws should suddenly pass upon 
the people; and therefore in the inter- 
est of the people a second House was 
established.” The great reason was 
that bills passed too hastily here,” 
said Colonel Matthews. Sergeant 
Maynard, whose legal eminence gave 
his words more weight, pressed the 
argument home by a reference to the 
proceedings of the first session of the 
present Parliament, when batch after 
batch of earlier ordinances had been 
re-enacted with the slightest possible 
examination. ‘This Parliament did 
pass more in one month than the best 
student in England can read in a year, 
and well if he can understand it then. 
A check is necessary upon us.” 

A theory which the political specu- 
lations of Harrington had popularised 
was that of the balance of property. 
It was frequently urged that the 
members of the Other House had not 
enough landed property to qualify 
them for the constitutional position 
assigned them. “They are not a 
balance as the old Lords were, as to 
matter of estate.” Scot declared that 
they sat merely as a part of the 
Commons in another place. ‘ They 
have not the reason of the quality of 
Lords. They have not interest, not 
the forty-thousandth part of Eng- 
land.” ‘To this Major-General Boteler 
replied, that the new Lords had 
better qualifications than land or 
wealth. “These are the qualifica- 
tions, religion, piety, and faithfulness 
to the Commonwealth. They are the 
best balance; these persons have it. 
It is not estates will be the balance.” 
With more practical effect Major 
Beake bluntly pointed out that the 
officers who sat in the “ Other House” 
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possessed a material power which 
might well be set against the feudal 
influence of the old Lords. “ The 
sword is there. Is not that also a 
good balance? He that has a regiment 
of foot to command in the army, he 
is as good a balance as any I know, 
and can do more.” 

Beake's statement was only too 
true, and every member who heard 
him knew it. The strength of the 
“Other House” lay in the military 
element it contained. If they were 
not the majority in it, they were at 
all events the preponderating influence 
there. Parliament had solemnly de- 
clared in 1649 that the people were 
under God the original of all just 
power. Were the representatives of 
the people to be checked and con- 
trolled by the representatives of the 
soldiers whom they paid? It might 
perhaps be well for England that the 
omnipotence of the representative 
assembly should be limited by a 
written Constitution, or by the 
existence of a Second Chamber. But 
in the long run it could not be well 
for England that the sword should 
become a recognized power in the 
Constitution, and exercise a deciding 
voice in the councils of the nation. 
In the perception of this fact lay the 
strength of the Opposition, and the 
justification of its apparently factious 
conduct. 

The weary wrangle about the name 
of the new assembly dragged on from 
January 29th to February 4th. The 
Protector had made one attempt to 
divert the discussions of the House, 
and to persuadeits members tolayaside 
constitutional disputes. On January 
25th he sent for the two Houses, and 
made them what a member termed “a 
very long, plain, and serious speech, 
relating to the state of our affairs at 
home and abroad ; inviting us to unite 
and not to stand upon circumstances.” 
He told them that the only way to 
avoid a new civil war was to maintain 
the government established by the 
Petition and Advice. ‘“ Have you any 
frame or model of things that would 
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satisfy the minds of men, if it be not 
this frame that you are now called 
together upon and engaged in? I 
mean the two Houses of Parliament 
and myself. What hinders the nation 
from being an Aceldama, if this doth 
not ¢”’ 

But Cromwell’s appeals fell upon 
deaf ears. Meanwhile, under cover 
of the noisy debates, the Opposition 
leaders were negotiating an alliance 
between the malcontents in the army 
and the Republicans and Fifth 
Monarchy men of the City. A grand 
petition demanding the restoration 
of the Republic had been secretly 
prepared for presentation to Parlia- 
ment. Jn Flanders a little army of 
Royalists were waiting for a chance 
to cross the water, and, hidden in 
London, the Earl of Ormond was 
inspecting the preparations of the 
Cavaliers for a rising. The Protector 
determined to frustrate the proposed 
alliance by dissolving Parliament, and 
to forestall thereby the designs of 
those who sought to disturb the public 
peace. Suddenly and unexpectedly on 
the morning of February the 4th 
he appeared in the House of Lords, 
and sent the Black Rod to summon 
the members of the Commons. Ina 
brief speech he reminded them of the 
origin of the Second House, and 
complained of their attitude towards 
it. The Commons had petitioned and 
advised him to undertake the govern- 
ment, and he had expected that those 
who had offered the Petition and 
Advice to him would make it good. 
“T did tell you at a conference 
concerning it, that I would not under- 
take it unless there might be some 
other persons, that might interpose 
between me and the House of 
Commons, who had then the power, 
to prevent tumultuary and popular 
spirits; and it was granted I should 
name another House. I named it of 
men that shall meet you wheresoever 
you go, and shake hands with you, 
and tell you that it is not titles, nor 
lords, nor party that they value, but a 
Christian and an English interest ; 
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men of your own rank and quality, 
who will not only be a balance unto 
you, but to themselves, while you love 
England and religion.” 

In their refusal to recognise the 
authority of the Upper House the 
Commons were simply playing the 
game of the King of Scots and paving 
the way for foreign invasion. ‘ And 
what is like to come upon this, but 
present blood and confusion? And if 
this be the end of your sitting, and if 
this be your carriage, I think it is 
high time that an end be put to your 
sitting, and Ido dissolve this Parlia- 
ment; and let God be judge between 
you and me.” 

The experiment of trying to revive 
a House of Lords had failed, at all 
events for the moment. The Republi- 
cans exulted loudly over its failure. 
“The two Houses,” said a pamphlet- 
eer, “fell and perished together ; 
their father, their good father, knock- 
ing them on the head because they 
were not towardly, but did wrangle 
one with another.” In January, 1659, 
Richard Cromwell again called the 
new Lords together, and again the 
Opposition in the Commons raised the 
question of their authority and their 
title, and reiterated the arguments of 
1658, This time it was the army 
which stepped in, knocked the two 
Houses on the head, and overthrew 
the Cromwell dynasty. 

The reasons for the failure of this 
curious constitutional experiment lie 
upon the surface. But there were 
grounds for believing that it might be 
successful which account for the at- 
tempt, and show that it was neither 
so foolish nor so hopeless as it is some- 
times represented. In the first place, 
there was no trace, or rather very little 
trace, among the Puritans of that 
desire for equality which exerted so 
great an influence in the French Revo- 
lution. There was a demand for 
equality before the law, but uo demand 
for social equality. The movement 
against the Lords had not been 
dictated by hostility to any titular 
distinction which raised a man above 
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his fellows. Nobody really wished te 
convert the Earl of Salisbury and 
Viscount Say into Mr. Cecil and Mr. 
Fiennes. Among the Republicans and 
the Parliamentary party in general 
the man of good family and landed 
property was always held in more 
honour than the self-raised soldier. 
This is seen in Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
remarks about General Harrison, Lud- 
low’s comments on his political associ- 
ates, and the manner in which Puritan 
pamphleteers loved to dwell on the 
antiquity of Cromwell's family. The 
Lords had been attacked as hereditary 
legislators, but after their legislative 
power had been abolished their claims to 
honour had been freely admitted, and 
some had been elected to sit in the 
Parliament and the Council of State. 
The attitude of the English Puritans 
towards the Lords was precisely 
similar to the attitude which the 
colonists of Massachusetts had adopted 
to Lords Say and Brooke. Six years 
before the Civil War began the two 
peers had proposed to settle in New 
England if the colony would guarantee 
to them and their heirs certain here- 
ditary powers and privileges. By the 
voice of John Winthrop the colonists 
had answered, that both nature and 
scripture acknowledged _ hereditary 
honours, but hereditary authority had 
no such foundation. As for them- 
selves, ‘‘Where God blesseth any 
branch of any noble or generous 
family with spirit and gifts fit for 
government, it would be a taking of 
God’s name in vain to put such a talent 
under a bushel, and a sin against the 
honour of magistracy to neglect such 
in our public elections. But if God 
should not delight to furnish some of 
their posterity with gifts fit for magis- 
tracy, we should expose them rather 
to reproach and prejudice, and the 
commonwealth with them, than exalt 
them to honour if we should call them 
forth, when God doth not, to public 
authority.” In the same spirit Crom- 
well had told his Parliament that if 
they had offered to make the Pro- 
tectorship hereditary in his family he 
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would have refused their offer. Men 
should be chosen to govern for their 
love to God, and to truth and justice, 
and government should not be made 
a patrimony. “For as it is in the 
Ecclesiastes, ‘Who knoweth whether 
he may beget a fool or a wise man.’” 
This distinction between hereditary 
honours , and _ hereditary authority 
Cromwell had throughout sedulously 
observed. As Protector he had been 
empowered to bestow titles of honour, 
and he made nine baronets and about 
thirty knights. It is evident that he 
did not intend that a summons to sit 
in his House of Lords should create 
an hereditary dignity, although some 
of the recipients fancied that it was 
meant to do so. To those persons on 
whom he wished to bestow a peerage 
he issued patents creating them and 
their heirs peers of England. In this 
way, on July 20th, 1657, Charles 
Howard, ancestor of the present Earl 
of Carlisle, was created Baron Gils- 
land and Viscount Howard of Mor- 
peth. Sotooon April 26th, 1658, the 
Protector’s cousin, Edmund Dunch, 
was created by him Baron Burnell, 
and the patent has been preserved and 
printed. Lastly, in August 1658, a 
patent making Bulstrode Whitelocke 
a viscount was actually signed, but 
was dropped because he thought best 
not to accept it. Of these three per- 
sons two, Whitelocke and Howard, 
were members of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords. There was therefore nothing 
in the institution of a Second Chamber, 
and in the application of the title of 
Lords to its members, which necessarily 
conflicted with the political principles 
of the Puritans, so long as_ the 
titles implied no claim to hereditary 
authority. 

It has been said that Cromwell’s 
experiment failed because it is im- 
possible to create an aristocracy. As 
a matter of fact a new aristocracy was 
already in process of creation. The 
Civil War had produced in England a 
transference of property less in ex- 
tent but similar in effect to that 
which the Revolution produced in 


France. The crown-lands and church- 
lands had been sold to pay the ex- 
penses of the struggle. The estates of 
many gentlemen and noblemen had 
been confiscated, and many more had 
been obliged to sell a part of their 
lands to defray the fines which the 
revolutionary government had im- 
posed upon them. Speculators had 
bought up the debentures given to the 
soldiers for their arrears, and the 
warrants for debts due from the State, 
to employ them, as the depreciated 
assignats were used in France, in the 
purchase of the lands which were thus 
thrown upon the market. In every 
shire, almost in every parish, some 
successful officer, or some sequestrator 
enriched by official pickings, had ousted 
the ancient owner of the land, and 
succeeded him as justice of the peace 
and lord of the manor. These new 
proprietors were devoted to the new 
government, and formed the natural 
foundation of the new institutions 
which it had set up. Given a little 
more time, and they would have rooted 
themselves too firmly in the soil to be 
expelled from their possessions. Had 
the Protectorate lasted ten years 
longer the Restoration would probably 
have taken a different shape, and the 
descendants of Lambert and Fleetwood 
might have occupied in England the 
place which the sons of Napoleon's 
ministers and generals succeeded in 
retaining in France. 

A third consideration which gave a 
possibility of success to the attempted 
revival of a House of Lords was the 
aversion of the army in general to 
government by a Single Chamber. It 
has been shown that this feeling had its 
origin in the events of 1647, and had 
been strengthened by the events of 
the Commonwealth and the Protec- 
torate. In the year of confusion which 
followed the fall of the Cromwell 
dynasty this feeling again revealed 
itself with undiminished strength. 
Cromwell’s Lords had been swept 
away with Richard Cromwell, but one 
of the first demands which the officers 
made of their parliamentary allies was 
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the establishment of an institution of 
much the same character. They in- 
sisted that the future government of 
the nation should be in the hands of 
a Parliament consisting of a Represen- 
tative (i.e. an assembly representing 
the people) and a Select Senate. On 
behalf of the Parliamentarians Ludlow 
frankly replied that “if by a Select 
Senate they understood a lasting 
power, co-ordinate with the authority 
of the people’s Representative, and not 
chosen by the people,” he would not 
promise to promote the establishment 
of any such authority. In conclusion, 
the question was left unsettled, and 
the Long Parliament was recalled 
without definite conditions. A week 
after its members had returned to 
Westminster the army presented a 
petition specifically requiring the 
foundation of a Select Senate, co-ordi- 
nate in power, “of able and faithful 
persons eminent for godliness, and 
such as continue adhering to this 
cause.” Other constitution-mongers 
of the time proposed, “That there 
might be joined to the popular as- 
sembly, a select number of men in 
the nature of the Lacedemonian 


Ephori, who should have a negative in 
things wherein in the essentials of the 
government should be concerned, such 
as the exclusion of a single person, 
touching liberty of conscience, altera- 
tionof theconstitution,and other things 
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of the last importance to the State.” 
In December, 1659, after the second 
expulsion of the Long Parliament, the 
officers themselves proceeded to draw 
up a new Constitution, and produced 
a combination of these two schemes. 
There was to be no House of Peers, 
but there were to be two Houses of 
Parliament, both elected by the people. 
The essentials of the cause were to be 
clearly stated and declared inviolable, 
while twenty-one persons, to be called 
Conservators of Liberty, were to be 
appointed to watch over the observa- 
tion of these essentials, and arbitrate 
between the army and the Parliament. ! 

Abortive though all these schemes 
were, they have more than a merely 
antiquarian interest. All sprang from 
the same feeling, and testify to its 
strength and permanence. Nearly 
twenty years of revolution had taught 
the practical politicians of the army 
that the government of a great nation 
could not safely be entrusted to the 
uncontrolled will of a single popular 
assembly ; it was necessary, they held, 
that its omnipotence should be limited 
either by a written Constitution or a 
Second Chamber. »This conviction was 
at once the explanation and the justi- 
fication of Cromwell’s constitutional 
experiment. 

C. H. Fiera. 

1 Ludlow, Memorrs, ed. 1894, ii. 76, 99, 

167, 172. 








